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INTRODUCTION 


A thorough examination into the history of Antarctic discoveries within the 
American sector seems to be called for at this time, owing to the rapidly changing reve- 
lations of the past decade, due especially to exploration by airplane. 

At first assumed to be attached to a central Antarctic land-mass,' the long arm of 
Antarctic land to the south of Cape Horn was by the flights of Wilkins in 1928 and 1929 
transformed into an archipelago separated from the polar land mass (‘‘ Hearst Land’’) 
by the Casey and Lurabee Channels and especially by the wide Stefansson Strait.’ 

Only six years later the flights of Ellsworth* confirmed by the flights and sledge 
journeys of Rymill in 1934-37, make it certain that the supposed channels and strait 
are depressions of the land surface which are filled in with glacier ice. These changes 
will call for the engraving of new maps and will thus supply the opportunity for 
extensive revision. 


EARLY DUTCH ACCOUNT OF ANTARCTIC LAND 


The Antarctic land mass of the American sector pushes its front so far to the 
north (63°) that once the routes of ocean travel had become established around Cape 
Horn, it was almost inevitable that some skipper should be driven off his course by 
the prevalent hurricanes of these seas and would discover either the Antarctic land or 
some of its off-shore islands. 

There is a well established account of such an occurrence in 1599, when five Dutch 
ships from Rotterdam attempted to double Cape Horn. Of these the yacht ‘‘Good 
News’’ commanded by Dirck Gherritz’ was driven off its course and found high moun- 
tainous land between latitudes 61° and 64°. Burney’s account of this voyage is given 
under the heading, ‘‘Voyage of the Five Ships of Rotterdam, Under the Command of 
Jacob Mahn; and Simon de Cordes to the South Sea’’.© Under this heading it is 
stated : 

? That such a central land mass exists, at least for the Australian sector of the Antarctic, was proven 
by Wilkes in 1840, and for the American sector by Ellsworth in 1936. 

?Sir Hubert Wilkins, The Wilkins-Hearst Antarctic Expedition, 1928-1929, Geog. Rev., vol. xix, 
July 1929, pp. 353-376, map plate IV and 39 text-figures; Further Antarctic Explorations, ibid., vol. xx, 
July 1930, pp. 357-388, map plate IIT and 24 text-figures. 

3 Lincoln Ellsworth, The First Crossing of Antarctica, Geog. Jour., vol. Lxxxix, March 1937, pp. 
193-213, map and 6 plates; W. L. G. Joerg, The Topographical Results of Ellsworth’s Trans-Antaretie 
Flight of 1935, Geog. Rev., vol. xxvi, 1936, pp. 454-462, 18 figs.; also Joerg, The Cartographical Results 
of Ellsworth’s Trans-Antarctie Flight of 1935, ibid., vol. xxvii, 1937, pp. 430-444, 16 figs.; Lincoln Ells- 
worth, My Flight Across Antarctica, Nat. Geog. Mag., vol. LXX, July 1936, pp. 1-35, map and 37 figs. 

4. D., The British Graham Land Expedition 1934-37, Geog. Jour., vol. LXXXIX, March 1937, pp. 
250-253; J. R. Rymill, British Graham Land Expedition, ibid., vol. XCI, April 1938, pp. 297-312, map 
plate, 2 figs. and 16 illustrations. See also ibid., pp. 508-532. 

5 Various spellings. 

6 J. Burney, A Chronological History of the Voyages and Discoveries in the South Sea or Pacific 
Ocean, London, 1803-1817, chapter XII, pp. 186-204 (Library of Royal Geographical Society). 
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“The Yacht commanded by Dirck Gherritz, was separated from all the other 
ships, and was carried by tempestuous weather to the South of the Strait to 64° 
S. latitude, where they discovered a high country, with mountains, which were 
ania covered with snow like the LAND OF NORWAY. Gherritz afterwards sailed 
ea to the coast of Chili, in hopes that he should there rejoin some of the fleet; but 
64° S. he missed the Island Santa Maria, and was taken by the Spaniards at Valpa- 
raiso”. (p. 198)? 


1599 
The Yacht 
D. Gheritz 


Whether the land seen by Gherritz was one of the islands or a part of the conti- 
nent it is impossible to say, but that it was one or the other seems certain. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOUTH SHETLAND ISLANDS 

William Smith discovers the group in February, 1819. Well before the opening 
of the nineteenth century the fur-sealing industry of the South Seas had opened up, 
and during the first quarter of the nineteenth century this industry was participated 
in by British and American ships, though at first on coasts and islands north of 
the 60th parallel of south latitude. The first attempts to pursue this profitable indus- 
try south of that parallel began in 1819, as a result of the discovery in that year of land 
in the South Shetland group by the British captain, William Smith. 

In his brig Williams of Blythe, Smith was making regular commercial voyages 
from Buenos Ayres around Cape Horn to Valparaiso.” In February, 1819, faneying 
that the passage around the Horn might be better weathered on a course farther to the 
southward than usual, Smith steered farther south and on February 19th: 

“in Lat. 62° 40’ south, and Long. 60° W. imagined he saw land at the distance of 2 
leagues; at that time he observed many fields of ice floating about, but so distinetly different was 

the appearance alluded to, that he was convinced it must be land”. 

On account of gales and snow, Smith hauled off for the night, but on the following 
day, February 20: 

“he again stood in for his supposed land; at noon his Latitude by observation was 62° 17’ 

S., Long. 60° 12’ W. by an exeellent chronometer; the weather was moderate, and the at- 

mosphere clear, when he again made the land. So fine was it, that he could not mistake the 

appearance”, 

lor fear of endangering his vessel, Smith continued on his course, observing more 
land to the westward, which he approached to within ten miles. On the basis of his 
track as drawn on an extremely crude map on which the islands of the group are taken 
for a mainland, and also from his description, the place where he first saw the islands 
of the South Shetland group is with some probability determined as Blythe Bay 
located upon a small island north of the large Livingston Island. 

On Smith’s arrival in Valparaiso he told the English there of his discovery, only 
to be ridiculed for his credulity. On his return voyage to River Plate made in the 
southern winter, Smith purposely steered in the latitude of 62° so as to get in the vicin- 


7 A full discussion of this uncertain discovery is to be found in E. 8. Balch, “Antarctica”, Allen, Lane 
and Seott, Phila. 1902, pp. 40-50. See also: A. Schiick, Die Entwickelung unsere Kenntnisse der Linder 
im Siiden von Amerika, Verh. des Vereins f. Naturw. Unterhaltung, vol. V, Hamburg. 

8 Mr. J. Miers, Account of the Discovery of New South Shetland, with observations on its importance 
in a Geographical, Commercial, and Political point of view, with two Plates. (Communicated by Mr. 
Hodgskin), Edinb. Philos. Jour., vol. 3, 1820, pp. 367-380, pls. XII and XIII. 
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ity of his newly discovered land; but when near longitude 67° he became beset in the 
loose pack, and again fearing to endanger his ship kept on his course without again 
seeing the land. 

Arrived at Monte Video and there telling of his discovery, he was again ridiculed, 
though as we shall see, some of those who listened to him were sufficiently convinced 
to keep their own counsel and attempt to profit by his experience. Americans there 
were also interested and offered to charter his ship for a voyage of discovery, but this 
he declined. 

Smith’s landing on St. George’s Island of the South Shetlands. In October Smith 
again started for Valparaiso, and this time he reached about the same part of the 
South Shetland archipelago as on his first voyage, and now on October 15th: 


“he discovered the same land, bearing 8. E. by E. 3 leagues. The weather was hazy: he 
bore up for it, and approached within 4 miles of it, when he proved it to be an island, or rather 
a large barren rock, inhabited only by innumerable penguins”. 


After hauling off and again standing in the next morning: 


“At 8 A. M. the weather being very clear, he could plainly distinguish the mainland, bear- 
ing 8. 8. E., the island being distant from it about 3 leagues. The mainland presented itself as 
a cape, to which the coast tended in a N. E. direction, having peculiar marks, of which he took 
rough sketches: he stood in, and ran along the land as far as the point, to which he gave the 
name of North Foreland, A, Pl. XII. Fig. 2. obtaining all the way regular soundings of sand and 
gravel, lessening gradually from 35 to 20 fathoms; the bottom was good and regular. He now 
hauled in for the cape, and proceeded, within 3 leagues, more easterly; the island now bearing 
N. W., distance 7 leagues, and observing the appearance of a good harbour, he sent a boat’s crew 
and his first mate on shore, where they planted a board with the Union-jack, and an appropriate 
inseription, with three cheers, taking possession in the name of the King of Great Britain. To 
the mainland was given at first the name of New South Britain; but as that title, it was sug- 
gested, might lead to confusion with other places, Mr. Smith changed its name to New South 
Shetland, on account of its lying in about the same latitude as the Shetland Islands. The coast 
here was barren and rocky, and from the description I could obtain from the mate, I should 
suspect it to be chlorite-slate or schistose hornblende. The land was high, disposed in strata, 
offering projecting knots, dipping westerly, the highest points being covered with snow, par- 
ticularly the peak of a very lofty hill marked E. in the chart, remarkable for a large black spot 
mid-way up the snowy height. At the place of landing the spot was barren, being stony, not 
of rounded pebbles, but of bluish-grey slaty pieces, varying in size from very large to very small. 
The harbour appeared to proceed inland as far as the eye could reach; and to afford a good 
anchorage. This place, I. in the chart, he called Shireff’s Cove, in honour of the Commanding 
Officer in the Pacific’. 


There follows an account of the whales and seals seen on this voyage, which 
account has been ridiculed for its errors by Racovitza, who published the report on the 
cetacea for the Belgica Expedition.’ Smith’s sketchy description of the rocks could 
not be harmonized with that by Dr. Eights, naturalist on the Annawan, Captain N. B. 
Palmer, 1830, where the bedded rocks of the islands are described by EKights as dipping 
southeast’’ at an angle of twelve to twenty degrees, while Williams described them as 
dipping westerly. 

® Emile G. Racovitza, Expedition Antarctique Belge, Antwerp, 1903, Zoologie, Cétacés, p. 65. 

10 James Eights, Naturalist of the Exploring Expedition of 1830, ete., Description of a new erus- 


taceous animal found on the shores of the South Shetland Islands, with Remarks on their Natural History, 
communicated July 10, 1833, Trans. Albany Institute, vol. II, 1833-1852, pp. 60-64. 
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Fig. 1. Smith-Bransfield Map of the South Shetlands, 1820. 


After landing at Northeast Foreland, Smith sailed southward and westward 
always to the north of the land (see tracks on his map). To continue: 


“Next morning at day-break, he could perceive the land marked F in the chart, trend in a 
S. E. direction. At 11 A. M. the Foreland bore 8.E. by KE. 5 leagues distant. Keeping his 
course to southward and westward, still preserving the mainland in view, the several other islands 
called Nelson’s Isles, H, all appeared to be distant from it about 3 leagues. The islands were 
all alike barren and rocky. To one of the largest, marked G in the chart, he gave the name 
of Lloyd’s Island; the mainland, however, was very considerably higher. The wind changing 
to the eastward, attended with thick squalls of snow, he thought it prudent (always having the 
safety of his cargo as his primary consideration) to haul off. The weather moderating, he made 
the point of land which he called Cape Williams, C; at that time the atmosphere was quite clear, 
and with a telescope he could most distinctly perceive trees, which bore the resemblance of 
Norway pine, and which seemed to grow to a tolerable height :'! Indeed he deecribes the whole 
appearance of the land, the structure and shape of the hills, the quantity of snow, the appear- 
ance and quantity of ice about the coast, as being more like the Norwegian coast than any land 
he ever saw”.?? 


To continue: 


“He had now clearly ascertained the existence and situation of the land for the length 
of 150 miles in a W. S. W. direction so satisfactorily, as to remove the doubts of the most 


11 No trees have been described by other explorers of the group, but only moss and short grass. 
12 This description goes far to confirm Racovitza in his caustie criticism of Smith’s reliability as an 
observer. 
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I, Axsove. Map or THE SOUTH SHETLAND ISLANDS By SMITH AND BRANSFIELD, 1819 AND 1820. (Photo- 
graphed from the original chart in the Hydrographic Office, London.) 

BeLow. Map FOUND At THE BritIsH ADMIRALTY WHICH WAS IN 1913 DESCRIBED AS A MAP MADE BY SMITH 
ON HIS FIRST VOYAGE TO THE SOUTH SHETLANDS IN 1819, OBVIOUSLY A FORGERY. (Photographed from the origi- 
nal chart in the Hydrographic Office, London.) 
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sceptical; and considering that no curiosity could justify his farther delay, consistently with 

his duty as master of the brig, he shaped his course westerly on his voyage. 

“The weather at daybreak next day becoming more settled, he was surprised at deserying 
another headland, B, far higher than any yet seen bearing K. N. E. distance 10 leagues. This 
point he named Smith’s Cape:'* and the weather being remarkably clear and fine, he proved 
it by observation to lie in latitude 62° 53’ §.; longitude 63° 40’ W.14 From Smith’s Cape, the 
land appeared to extend in a south-westerly direction; but however eager he was to prosecute 
his search, he concluded that he had fully attained his object, having proved the existence of 
the coast for the distance of 250 miles”. 

In the Lnterary Gazette of London’ there is a brief note on the voyage of Smith 
in which the only matter of interest relates to the precautions taken on arrival at Val- 
paraiso that no communications be had with the shore, and a statement that Mr. Bone" 
went on board to make the drawings of the coast, presumably the map which was 
published. 

It has seemed best to print all the essential parts of this account of Smith’s 
October cruise, both because the source is rather generally inaccessible to readers and 
because of his having mistaken a group of islands for a mainland (see Fig. 1 and PI. I, 
upper part). Moreover, in a futile effort to rehabilitate his reputation, a map quite 
obviously manufactured was published by the Royal Geographical Society, and it was 
claimed that even on the February cruise when Smith got only one sight of the islands, 
he had been south of the Shetlands, had mapped the islands in detail in rather close 
correspondence with a later map by others, and with the Antarctic continent to the 
southward also represented" (see Pl. I, lower part). That the South Shetland group 
was really regarded as a continent by Smith seems clear not alone from the map, but 
from the article printed in the Literary Gazette'* which is headed ‘‘The New Conti- 
nent’’ and which begins: ‘‘ We have been favored with the following extract from the 
log-book of the brig Williams, by a vessel just arrived from Buenos Ayres. It states 
several particulars respecting the newly-discovered continent of New Shetland or 
South Shetland, ete.’’ 

The map reproduced by Ida Lee above referred to has been found in the Admi- 
ralty collections (PI. I, lower part). This map shows the track of the February voyage 
which is not only well to the north of the islands, though their southern shores are 
fully mapped, as already noted, with the Antarctic mainland indicated far to the south. 
This faked map (S91 Ae 1 of the Admiralty collections) is not even cleverly done, for 
though longitudes determined in the first quarter of the nineteenth century before the 
use of the submarine cable or radio, might be, and often were, in error by from two to 
three degrees, those by the same navigator made at the same time should at least corre- 
spond as regards differences of local position. It will be further noted that in the 


18 Undoubtedly Smith’s Island of present maps, which is about twice as high as any of the other 
islands. 


14 This is a very good determination for Smith’s Island, when compared with present-day determina- 
tions. 

15 Tssue of Aug. 12, 1820 (No. 186), p. 524. 

16 Mr. Bone was one of the three midshipmen who later sailed with Bransfield. 

17 Tda Lee, The Voyages of Captain William Smith and others to the South Shetlands, Geog. Jour., 
vol. XLIT, Oct. 1913, pp. 365-370. 

18 Tssue of Oct. 14, 1820 (No. 195), p. 668. 
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original map the eastern South Shetland Islands (Elephant and Clarence Islands) 
were clearly not included in the map, but the second map does include them. This 
faked map is obviously sketchily copied from the Palmer-Powell map of 1822 later to 
be described. 


LANDINGS IN THE SOUTH SHETLANDS FROM THE BRIG ESPIRITO 
SANTO (BRITISH) AND FROM THE BRIG HERSILIA (AMERICAN) 


At about the time that Smith was making his landing on an eastern island of the 
South Shetland group, two expeditions made landings only a few days apart in October 
or early November on one of the western islands of the group, and they both remained 
long enough to carry away a full cargo of seal skins. At Buenos Ayres Smith had 
described the seals seen on the coasts of the islands but had refused to divulge to inter- 
ested Americans the position of his newly discovered land. To British residents he 
appears to have done so, for a group of them in the brig P'spirito Santo with a British 
crew set out for the new shores. 

Somewhat earlier the American brig //ersilia had sailed from Stonington, Con- 
necticut, on a sealing expedition to the ‘‘Auroras,’’ then supposed to lie to the south 
of Cape Horn.'’ How the mate met the Hspirito Santo in the Falklands and later at 
an island of the South Shetland group, has been told by Mrs. Richard Fanning Loper, 
late of Stonington.”” This account in part is as follows: 

“Nathaniel Brown Palmer was born at Stonington, Connecticut, August 9, 1799. When 

only 14 years old he shipped on a coasting vessel and continued in this trade until he was 19 

years, when he was made second mate of the brig Herselia, bound to Cape Horn for seal... . 

Little was known of the seas south of Cape Horn and a sealing voyage was also a voyage of 

discovery. The commander of the Herselia, Captain J. P. Sheffield, touched at one of the Falk- 

land Islands, and, like all the commanders of that period sailed in search of the fabulous 

Auroras. In the former place he left “young Nat”, as he was universally known, and a sailor 

to kill bullocks for provisions. A short time after the departure of the brig a ship hove in sight 

and young Nat piloted her into the harbor and supplied her with fresh meat. She proved to be 

the Espirito Santo from Buenos Ayres, and before she sailed her captain informed the young 

American that he was on his way to a place where there were thousands of seal and where a 

cargo could be procured almost without an effort, but refused to divulge the situation or diree- 

tion”.?! 


' Records found in the Customs House at New London near Stonington show that the Hersilia was 
built at Stonington in 1819, was registered by William Fanning (brother of Edmund) and had sailed 
from Stonington on July 20, 1819 in command of Captain James P. Sheffield with Nathaniel Brown 
Palmer as second mate. The Hersilia was of 88 tons burden, sixty-eight feet long and of twenty-two feet 
beam. 

20 Mrs. Loper was the favorite niece of Captain Palmer when a widower and lived in his house until 
his death. She preserved in memory, as well as in written accounts, descriptions of his voyages. She 
died in 1930, leaving some of the documents, and these are, so far as still available, found in the Library 
of Congress. Her account of the cruise of the Hersilia in 1819 is here reproduced from a paper which 
Mrs. Loper prepared and presented in 1907 to the Saturday Club of Stonington. It appeared in the 
New London Daily Globe of January 28, 1907. 

21 Another account given by Mrs. Loper to Palmer’s biographer and printed in his book (Captain 
Nathaniel Brown Palmer, an Old-Time Sailor of the Sea, by John R. Spears, Macmillan, New York, 1822, 
pp. 23-32) states that the Hersilia visited the Cape Verde Islands while enroute to the South Seas and 
there obtained salt for curing the skins. It further states that Palmer in the Falklands having procured 
the necessary fresh food for the Hersilia, turned in to help the British secure their supply. It then 
duplicates the statements of the Globe account. 
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To resume the account in the Globe: 


“Three days after the stranger sailed the Herselia returned from a fruitless search for 
the Auroras—as hundreds had returned before her. Young Nat related to his commander what 
he had learned and boldly said he believed he could follow and find the Espirito Santo. Capt. 
Sheffield had great confidence in his young mate, and following his advice in a few days dis- 
covered the South Shetlands, at that time unknown in the northern continent of America. The 
crew of the Buenos Ayres vessel which was anchored there, were much surprised to see the brig, 
but their admiration for young Nat’s skill was so great that they even assisted in loading her, 
and she returned with 10,000 of the finest skins. The story of young Nat’s exploit spread 
through all the sealing ports, and the next year at the age of 20 secured for him his first eom- 
mand”? and the title Captain Nat, by which he was subsequently everywhere known and which 
clung to him for life”. 


The account by Spears agrees well with this but is much more circumstantial. 


After taking on the first supplies, the Hersilia sailed after the Espirito Santo and late 
in the afternoon after four days sighted land in the South Shetlands. 
lowed by bad weather so that for two more days the Hersilia lay to in the lee of an 


island. 


“Then the air cleared, the sea became smooth and she was able to stand into a harbor 
which could be seen when off shore. When close in a boat was lowered with which young Nat 
went ahead to look for a clear channel. Rounding a point at the entrance of the harbor he saw 
the Espirito Santo at anchor within, but no one was to be seen on her deck. Accordingly he 
rowed alongside and, climbing on board, looked around, only to find that she seemed to be wholly 
deserted. Then he walked to the open main hatch and saw in the hold the captain at work with 
a boy, salting down seal skins. 

“Young Nat’s footsteps made the captain look up hastily, and with an exclamation of 
surprise he recognized the youth who had helped to provide fresh supplies for the Kspirito 
Santo at the Falklands. But the Englishman was what would now be called a good sport. 

“‘«Never mind’, he said. ‘There are plenty of seals for all’. 

“It was so. The rookeries were covered with thousands of seals of all sizes. Both crews 
were able to secure full cargoes from the finest of the herds. It is a memorable, fact too, that 
when the Englishman had finished his own load he turned to and helped the Hersilias to complete 
their cargo”.?* 


This was fol- 


Fanning” has given a brief account of this voyage with additional data that the 


island later called Smith Island at the west end of the South Shetland group was 
named at this time Mount Pisgah Island, the group next to the east, Fanning’s Islands, 


and the harbor where they met the H'spirito Santo they named Ragged Island. 
The Hersiia returned to Stonington and surrendered her registry on July 25, 1820, 
due to changes of ownership.” 


by the surgeon of the expedition, Dr. Adam Young. 


BRANSFIELD’S CRUISE OF 1820 


The report of this cruise, undertaken with Smith on his brig Williams, was made 


Philosophical Journal, from which we shall quote with some fullness :*° 


22 Of a deep-sea vessel. He had been captain of a coasting vessel at the age of eighteen. 
2% Spears, Opus cit., 31-32. See also, Imperial Magazine (Liverpool), 1820, col. 674. 

24 Edmund Fanning, Voyages Round the World, ete., New York, 1833, pp. 428-431. 

25 Records in Customs House at New London, Conn. Information secured from William B. Gardner, 
State Director, the National Archives Project. 
26 Notice of the Voyage of Edward Bransfield, Master of His Majesty’s Ship Andromache, to New 
South Shetland, Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, vol. 1V, April, 1821, pp. 345-348. 


It was printed in the Edinburgh 


» 
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“About a twelvemonth ago, an English merchant brig, in performing a voyage to this port, 
made what they supposed to be land, several degrees to the southward of Cape Horn, and in a 
situation in which it is positively asserted that no land can exist. . From the difference in opinion 
of those on board the vessel, and, from some other cireumstanees, little credit was attached to 
it at that time; but the master being fully convinced that what had been seen was actually land, 
determined to put it beyond a doubt, should he come round again. He accordingly made the land 
again last October, and having sailed along it for some considerable distance, he returned about 
the beginning of December to this port, and laid before the Naval Commander in Chief here, 
such charts and views, as induced him to hire the same brig on account of Government, to com- 
plete the discovery. The command of the expedition was given to Mr. Edward Bransfield, 
master of HI. M. S. Andromache, with three midshipmen from the same ship, to assist him in his 
nautical researches; and as it was deemed necessary to send a medical officer, I went as a 
volunteer on the occasion. We sailed from Valparaiso on the 20th of December 1819, but did 
not arrive on eruising ground till the 16th of January 1820, having been almost constantly 
harassed with baffling winds and calms till we arrived in a high southern latitude. On that day, 
however, we had the good fortune to discover the land to the southeastward, extending on both 
bows as far as the eye could reach. At a distance, its limits could scarcely be distinguished 
from the light white clouds which floated on the tops of the mountains. Upon a nearer ap- 
proach, however, every object became distinct. The whole line of coast appeared high, bold, and 
rugged; rising abruptly from the sea in perpendicular snowy cliffs, except here and there where 
the naked face of a barren black rock shewed itself amongst them. In the interior, the land, or 
rather the snow, sloped gradually and gently upwards into high hills, which appeared to be 
situated some miles from the sea. No attempt was made to land here, as the weather became 
rather threatening, and a dense fog came on, which soon shut every thing from our view at more 
than a hundred yards distance. A boat had been sent away in the mean time to try for anchor- 
age; but they found the coast completely surrounded by dangerous sunken rocks, and the bot- 
tom so foul, and the water so deep, that it was not thought prudent to go nearer the shore in 
the brig, especially as it was exposed to almost every wind. The boat brought off some seals 
and penguins which had been shot among the rocks; but they reported them to be the only 
animated objects they had discovered. The latitude of this part of the coast was found to be 
62° 26’ S. and its longitude to be 60° 54’ W. (See Vol. ILL. of this Journal, Pl. XII. Fig. 2.) 27 

“Three days after this, we discovered and anchored in an extensive bay, about two degrees 
farther to the eastward, where we were enabled to land, and examine the country. Words ean 
scarcely be found to describe its barrenness and sterility. Only one small spot of land was dis- 
covered on which a landing could be effected upon the Main, every other part of the bay being 
bounded by the same inaccessible cliffs which we had met with before. We landed on a shingle 
beach, on which there was a heavy surf beating, and from which a small stream of fresh-water 
ran into the sea. Nothing was to be seen but the rugged surface of barren rocks, upon which 
myriads of sea-fowls had laid their eggs, and which they were then hatching. These birds were 
so little accustomed to the sight of any other animal, that, so far from being intimidated by 
our approach, they even disputed our landing, and we were obliged forcibly to open a passage 
for ourselves through them. They consisted principally of four species of the penguin; with 
albatrosses, gulls, pintadoes, shags, sea-swallows, and a bird about the size and shape of the com- 
mon pigeon, and of a milk-white plumage, the only species we met with that was not web-footed. 
We also fell in with a number of the animals described in Lord Anson’s voyage as the Sea-Lion, 
and said by him to be so plentiful at Juan Fernandez, many of which we killed. Seals were also 
pretty numerous; but though we waiked some distance into the country, we could observe no 
trace either of inhabitants, or of any terrestrial animal. It would be impossible, indeed, for any 
but beasts of prey to subsist here, as we met with no sort of vegetation except here and there 
small patches of stunted grass growing upon the surface of the thick coat of dung which the sea- 
fowls left in the erevices of the rocks, and a species of moss, which occasionally we met with 


°7 It will be noted that all ships’ positions given are to the northward of the Shetland Island group. 
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adhering to the rocks themselves. In short, we traced the land nine or ten degrees east and 

west, and about three degrees north and south,?* and found its general appearance always the 

same, high, mountainous, barren, and universally covered with snow, except where the rugged 
summits of a black rock appeared through it, resembling a small island in the midst of the ocean; 

but from the lateness of the season, and the almost constant fogs in which we were enveloped, 

we could not ascertain whether it formed part of a continent, or was only a group of islands. 

If it is insular, there must be some of an immense extent, as we found a gulf nearly 150 miles in 

depth, out of which we had some difficulty in finding our way back again. 

“The discovery of this land must be of great interest in a geographical point of view, 
and its importance to the commercial interests of our country, must be evident from the very 
great numbers of whales with which we were daily surrounded; and the multitudes of the finest 
fur-seals and sea-lions which we met both at sea and on every point of the coast, or adjacent 
rocky islands, on which we were able to land. The fur of the former is the finest and longest 
I have ever seen; and from their having now become scarce in every other part of these seas, 
and the great demand for them both in Europe and India, they will, | have no doubt, become, as 
soon as the discovery is made public, a favourite speculation amongst our merchants. The oil 
procured from the sea-lion is, I am told, nearly equal in value to that of the spermaceti whale. 

And the great number of whales we saw every where near the land, must also be an important 

thing to our merchants, as they have lately been said to be very scarce to the northward. 

“We left the coast on the 21st of March, and arrived at this place on the 14th of April, 
having touched at Juan Fernandez for refreshment. H. M.S. Slaney, Valparaiso, 26th May, 
1820.” 

How far Bransfield’s map (Fig. 1, p. 10) and description differed from the 
reality will be seen by comparison with a modern map, that of Charcot (PI. I, upper 
part).”” Reduced to common scale and superimposed (PI. II, lower part, dashed linc) 
it will be noted that the latitudes of the northeast point agree, thus showing that Brans- 
ficld’s land is really the South Shetland Island group and not the Antarctic continent. 

This report confirmed that of Smith and made use of his map for illustration. 
Bransfield was a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, his expedition was sponsored by the 
Admiralty, and he had with him a staff of three midshipmen, Messrs. Poynter, Blake 
and Bone.*® The considerable land mass or continent which was described on the basis 
of discovery was quite widely introduced in atlases of both HKurope and America. The 
earliest of these and the first save one, we believe, to represent an Antarctic continent 
on the basis of an expedition report was printed by Brué, the well-known atlas pub- 
lisher of Paris in 1820 (PI. III, upper left-hand corner). During the years 1821 to 
1827 other atlas makers followed his example and one atlas reproduced this erroneous 
map as late as 1831. A list follows, with the libraries where copies of such maps may 
be found today (PI. III). 


MAPS COPIED FROM BRANSFIELD’S MAP OF 1820 


Date Editor and Place of Publication Library Where Found 
1820 Brué, Paris Harvard College 

1821 Arrowsmith, London Société de Géographie, Paris 
1821 Brué, Paris Harvard College 

1822 Stieler, Berlin Justus Perthes, Gotha 


28 The map has these dimensions. 


29 Probably the original map, found in the Hydrographic Service of the Admiralty at Cornwall 
House, London. 
30 Sir Clements Markham, The Lands of Silence, Cambridge University Press, 1921, p. 398. 
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1822 Reichard, Nuremberg Harvard College 

1822 Schouw, Copenhagen Royal Library, Copenhagen 
1823 G. Reimer, Berlin Société de Géographie, Paris 
1823 Tanner, Philadelphia Amer. Antiq. Soc., Worcester 
1824 Finley, Philadelphia Harvard College 

1824 Weiland, Weimar Roy. Lib., Copenhagen 

1825 R. v. Lichtenstein, Berlin Gesells. f. Erdk., Berlin 
1825 Reichard, Nuremberg Justus Perthes, Gotha 

¢: 1827 Dir. di Hidrog., Madrid do 

1831 Huot, Paris srit. Mus., London 


A report and map later aseribed to Bransfield by the Admiralty, both quite incom- 
patibie with the original report and map, will be discussed in the sequel (p. 36). 


PALMER’S SURVEY OF THE SOUTH SHETLANDS AND HIS DISCOVERY 
OF THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT IN 1820 

Tempted by the great success of the Hersilia in 1819 in procuring sealskins in the 
South Shetlands, many New England sealers set out for the islands in the summer of 
1820, and others in numbers came from England. The Stonington men with Edmund 
and William Fanning leaders in the enterprise, decided to send a fleet of eight vessels: 
the brigs Hersilia, Frederick, Catharine, Emaline, and Clothier; the schooners Express 
and Free Gift; and the sloop Hero. The Frederick was flagship and was commanded 
by an experienced sealing skipper, Captain Benjamin Pendleton as commodore; while 
the Hero was a special survey. vessel which served also as tender to the fleet. 

It had been learned in the first season that, restricted as the seals are to the very 
limited areas of beach, a herd upon any beach is quickly exterminated. It therefore 
tends toward efficiency if one vessel can devote itself largely to exploration so that new 
herds can be at once attacked as fast as others have been dealt with. In order to make 
its way in toward shore between the hundreds of rocky reefs, this special vessel would 
have to be small and of light draft. The Hero was built at Groton, ten miles only from 
Stonington, for this special purpose and possessed these characteristics. 

After considerable search, thanks to the National Archives Project under which 
ships’ papers are now being collated and indexed, the registry of the little Tero has 
been found and reproduced (Pl. IV). This registry shows the Hero to have been a 
sloop of only 44 and 40/95ths registered tonnage, of length 47 feet and 3 inches, beam 
16 feet and 10 inches, and depth 6 feet and 9 inches. This is much smaller than any 
of the caravels of Columbus or of a modern America’s cup contender. 

The navigation of such a shallow vessel requires especial skill, particularly in a 
following sea, which might easily capsize her. Though not yet 21 years of age, her 
captain, Nathaniel Brown Palmer, was regarded as the most skillful navigator of the 
Stonington group. He was also possessed of particularly keen eyesight. To navigate 
his little vessel through the stormy seas of the world, the crew consisted of the captain, 
the mate (Phineas Wilcox), and only four seamen. 

The Stonington fleet sailed for the South Seas on different dates within the month 
of July, 1820. As shown by the abstract of permanent registers at New London," the 


31 Photographie copy in the writers’ possession. 
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PLATE IV 


‘ 


IN PURSUANCE of an ACT of the CONGRESS of the 
nites States of America, entitled “An Act concerning the registering 


aud recording of Ships or Vessels,” 4/ ;//, Plinth awl 


: 


having taken or subscribed the ¢° «2 /4 required by the said Act, and 
having « 
on, 
a 


av els 


; 


‘ 
only Owner /of the Ship or Vessel called the o 


is at present Master, and a Citizen of the United States, 


and that the said Ship or Vessel was 


? 
Opw fer: ey: 


Chere 
g Pa having certified that the said Ship or Veasel has 


and mast and that 


her breadth Cea --- 4 
her depth AS 
and that she measures Gorly 


that she is a ace Zeon. 


a 
A th, ne fa and head: 
dnd the AIanning having 


agreed to the description and admeasurement above specified, and sufficient 
security having been given, according to the said Act, the said Je 2Of~° 
has been duly registered at the Portof 4 o~ | 


Mand and Seal at the Port of 
pyr ing farly inte 
Four one thousand eight hundred and 
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Hero was registered on June 25th (Fig. 2), and according to Captain ‘‘ Alec’’ Palmer, 
Capt. Nat’s brother, the Hero sailed on June 31st in company with four other ships of 
the fleet, and arrived at the South Shetland Islands on November 25th.*? From the 
sloop’s log now in the Library of Congress** we know the main facts of the movements 
of his little vessel, though it was Captain Palmer’s custom in ship’s logs to deal only 
with the vessel’s movements, the weather, and his success in finding seals. 
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Fig. 2. Facsimile of summary of registers of the Stonington sealing fleet of 1820-21. 


Arrived in the South Shetlands, Palmer cruised in the Hero throughout the group 
and located the seals on the beaches. This permitted him to map the islands in detail, 
and combining the function of tender with that of exploring vessel, he transferred the 
sealskins from the ever-changing camps of men on the little beaches throughout the 
island group back to the ships remaining in one of the harbors. A record at Stoning- 
ton shows that between November 27, 1820, and January 12, 1821, from ten such camps 
the Hero transported 50,895 skins in lots varying from 465 to 9790.** 

One of the earliest of Palmer’s discoveries in the Hero was Deception Island, 
which is somewhat to the southward of the main group. This partially submerged 
crater of a voleano supplied the best harbor within the group, since it was enclosed by 
high walls and almost landlocked. In between two and three months the seals had 


32 Edwin Swift Balch, Stonington Antarctic Explorers, Bull. Am. Geog. Soc., vol. XLI, Aug. 1909, 
p. 477. 

33 Lawrence Martin, The Log of Palmer’s Discovery of Antarctica, Science, vol. LXXXVII, Feb. 18, 
1938. (No. 2251), pp. 165-166. See also ibid., pp. 465-6. 

34 Balch, Stonington Antarctic Explorers, Bull. Amer. Geog. Soe., vol. XLI, 1909, p. 481. 
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been greatly reduced in numbers, and on January 14 Palmer made a cruise through 
the island group to locate more seals, but without a favorable issue.*’ 

Wrongly interpreting this report, it has by Spears been assumed that this is the 
cruise on which the Antarctic continent was discovered, and the inscription over Cap- 
tain Palmer’s birthplace at Stonington gives January 14 as the date. The log-book of 
the Hero makes it clear that the Antarctic cruise was undertaken in mid-November, 
occupied the seven days from November 15 to 21, inclusive,*® and that the visit to the 
coast was within a stretch southeast by south of Deception Island. This was about 
the eastern entrance of what is today Orleans Channel, which was found choked with 
ice. A sun observation made at the northeastern entrance to the channel showed the 
latitude to be 63° 45’, a quite correct value. The date was November 18, 1820. After 
a few days spent on the coast the return was made to President’s Harbor on Ragged 
Island. 

The brief account of this cruise cited by Mrs. Loper from the captain’s diary is 
as follows: 

“T pointed the bow of the little craft to the southward and with her wings spread, main- 

sail abeam, and jib abreast the opposite bow, she speeded on her way to new sealing grounds 

like a thing of life and light, and she was light: with her flowing sheet she seemed to enter into 

the spirit which possessed my ambition, flew along the wave and over billow, until she brought 

us in sight of land not laid down on my chart. I cruised for several days in order to satisfy 

myself that it was not an island. I ran into several bays without meeting seals, and headed 

northward, drifting along under easy canvas, ‘laying to’ at night, which consumed the majority 

of the day, most of the time the mist so dense IT could not see the lookout on the foreecastle”. 

Though above are given the dates of the visit of Captain Palmer to the Antarctic 
coast, it would appear that the coast was first seen in clear weather from the high 
lookout on Deception Island by both Captains Pendleton and Palmer at some time 
before Palmer sailed. In Fanning’s account, always rather vague and written thirteen 
years later, Pendleton saw the land first, but according to Mrs. Loper, Palmer’s niece, 
Captain Palmer first sighted the southern shore.** As Palmer was famed for his keen 
eyesight, and as he would certainly bring his commanding officer to see so important 
a view, it is likely that he was the first, though the matter is not of the first importance. 


MEETING OF RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS 


Twelve days after its return from the Antarctic cruise,** the Hero was in thick fog 
surrounded by large icebergs in a position east of Deception Island and south of Liv- 
ingston Island. At this point one of the most dramatic scenes of Antarctic history 
was enacted, of which there are four independent American accounts.” 

%5 Spears cites the log-book of the flagship of Captain Pendleton, as follows: 

“Jan’y 14, 1821, sloop Hero, Capt. N. B. Palmer, sailed to eastward to look for more Is’ds. 

“Jan’y 28/21. 6 A. M. the sloop came in after examining northeast and southwest to their satis- 

faction. Found none”. 

This log-book is unfortunately no longer to be found. 

36 Martin, Op. cit. 

87 Balch, Bull. Amer. Geog. Soe., vol. XLI, 1909, p. 477. 

88 Not on the way back as stated by Fanning, but on February 5th, 1821, for it is given ‘as January 
25th in the Julian calendar by von Bellingshausen. 

891) By Mrs. Richard Fanning Loper, based on a journal of Captain Palmer’s at the time in her 
possession and printed in the New London Globe of January 28, 1907; 2) by Edmund Fanning in Voyages 
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PLATE V 


V. PortTRAIT OF CAPTAIN NATHANIEL BROWN PALMER PAINTED ABOUT 1840 BY WALDO OF BROOKLYN. 
Reproduced from negative No. 3942 of the Frick Art Reference Library in New York City. This painting hangs 
in the Library of the American Geographical Society, with a replica in the home of Mrs, Letchford, niece of 


Captain Palmer, at Morristown, New Jersey. 
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The account of this dramatic incident which is here used is largely that of Mrs. 
Loper, since it is based on a journal of Captain Palmer at the time in her possession. 
It should perhaps be pointed out that Palmer, who was laconic and sparing of words 
to the last degree in his official reports, had a quite different style when telling a story: 


“One night I came on deck at midnight, relieved my mate, and took the watch. I struck 
one bell, which brought a response that startled me but I soon resumed my pace, turned my 
thoughts homeward and applied myself to the occupation of building castles in the air till the 
binnacle timekeeper told the first hour of the day. I struck two bells, that were answered by 
human hands, though I could not credit my ears, and thought I was dreaming, except for the 
screeching of the sea penguins, albatross, pigeons and Mother Carys, I was sure no living objects 
were within leagues of the sloop. But the sound of bells continued until the sun lifted the fog. 
My chief officer, who laughed at the idea of a human soul being close on board, insisted that 
sound was ‘tricky,’ called me at seven bells, drawing his watch saying that voices were heard, 
and before the trencherboard was laid the fog lifted, presenting to our view a frigate on the star- 
board bow and a sloop-of-war on her Jee quarter, with Russian colors flying. Close alongside 
was a boat with an officer in full uniform, who stepped into the waist of the sloop and gave me a 
message from Admiral Bellingshausen of his Russian majesty’s frigate Rostok, requesting that I 
would repair on board of his ship. I assented, at once entered the boat, was laid alongside, 
mounted on deck, and with sou-wester on my head and a sealskin coat and boots I was ushered 
into the presence of the venerable commander, who was sitting at the table of his cabin, himself 
and a group of officers in full dress. The gray-headed mariner arose, took me by the hand, say- 
ing, through the medium of his interpreter, ‘You are welcome, young man; be seated” He 
placed a chair by his side, and put the following questions to me: 

“*What is your name?’ ‘Nathaniel B. Palmer.’ 

“*Where are you from?’ ‘Stonington, Connecticut, U. 8. A.’ 

“<The name of your boat?’ ‘Tero, sir.’ 

“*What are you doing here?’ ‘On a sealing expedition.’ 

“*What success?’ 

“T gave him an acount of my voyage, tonnage of sloop, number of men and general details, 
when he said, ‘How far south have you been?’ I gave him the latitude and longitude of my 
lowest point and told what I had discovered.*° 

“He rose much agitated, begging I would produce my loghook and chart, with which request 
I complied and a boat was sent for it. In the meantime luncheon was served, many questions 
put concerning seal fishery, population of my hailing port, ete. When the log-book and chart 


Around the World, etce., ete., 1792-1832, 1833, pp. 435-38, who must have had the report direct either 
from Palmer or from his chief, Captain Pendleton; 3) by J. N. Reynolds in an address made in the Hall 
of Representatives in Washington on April 3, 1836 (Harper and Brothers, New York, 1836. This is in 
the Harvard University Library and in the American Philosophical Society Library at Philadelphia) ; 
Reynolds was a scientific member of Palmer’s expedition to the South Seas in the Annawan in the years 
1829-1831, and the narrative he must have had from Palmer himself; and 4) by United States Consul 
Frank T. Bush, American Consular Agent at Hong Kong, China, where “Capt. Nat” in 1844, at his host’s 
urgent request, told the story in the presence of a British guest, Admiral Sir John Francis Austin. Palmer 
was at the time a famous captain and was in China in command of the Houqua, one of the fast clipper 
ships designed and sailed by him. The Houqua was in fact the first of the great American fleet of China 
clippers, but Palmer designed among others the famous Oriental, which skippered by his brother, Theodore, 
made the voyage from Hong Kong to London in ninety-seven days. The report of Palmer’s narrative 
was written up from memory years afterward and published by Bush in a New London paper, apparently 
the Globe of September 10th. (The clipping which I have is torn and shows New Lo................er 10, 1881, 
but the communication itself is dated August 27, 1881). This latter account contains one important error, 
since Krusenstern is given as the Russian commander in place of Bellingshausen. 

4° There appears here to be a desire, common enough among the sealers of the time, not to give out 
important information to rivals. 
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were laid upon the table he examined them carefully without comment, then rose from his seat 

saying, ‘What do I see, and what do I hear from a boy in his teens*!—that he is commander of 

a tiny boat of the size of a launch of my frigate, has pushed his way to the pole through storm 

and ice and sought the point I, in command of one of the best appointed fleets at the disposal of 

my august master, have for three long, weary, anxious years searched day and night for.’ With 

his hand on my head he added, ‘What shall I say to my master? What will he think of me? 

But be that as it may, my grief is your joy; wear your laurels with my sincere prayers for your 

welfare. I name the land you have discovered in honor of yourself, noble boy, Palmer’s land.’ ” 

In what is in reality a fifth independent account of this incident, Spears in an inter- 
view with Mrs. Loper” gives an additional portion of the interlocution with Bellings- 
hausen. After stating what he had been doing, the Russian asked, ‘‘ What islands are 
those in sight?’’ to which Palmer replied, ‘‘The South Shetlands; and if you wish to 
visit any of them in particular it will afford me pleasure to be your pilot; for I am well 
acquainted with them.’’** The same query and reply are given also by Reynolds in his 
address in the Hall of Representatives in Washington as follows :** ‘‘What islands are 
those in sight?’’ inquired the Commodore. ‘‘The South Shetlands,’’ replied the Cap- 
tain; ‘‘and if you wish to visit any of them it will afford me pleasure to be your pilot.’’ 
‘*T thank you,’’ said the Russian Commander; ‘‘but previously to being enveloped in 
the mist, we had a glimpse of them, and were felicitating ourselves upon having made 
a new discovery, when lo! the fog lifts and shows an American vessel alongside, whose 
master offers to pilot me into port, where several of his own vessels lie at anchor.’’ 

Bellingshausen’s report has not yet been published in English translation and 
there is no copy of the Russian work in the United States, but only the Atlas (Library 
of Congress). There are but two copies of the complete report in England (British 
Museum and Royal Geographical Society). There is a small German translation of 
parts of the work by Professor Dr. H. Gravelius,*’ in which it is stated: 

4! Palmer was born in August, 1799, so he was really on February 5, 1821, twenty-one years and 
six months old. 

*? John R. Spears, Captain Nathaniel Brown Palmer, pp. 70-75. 

** 11. R. Mill in his “Siege of the South Pole” (pp. 101-102) after referring to this dramatic incident, 
throws a certain discredit upon it when he writes: “The incident as a whole has an air of probability; the 
courteous speech and generous recognition of the work of others were characteristic of Bellingshausen, who 
was in every thought and act a man of whom any navy might be proud ... it seems strange that if 
informed of the whereabouts of Palmer Land he made no reference to that fact in his own book or in the 
atlas accompanying it”. 

As already stated, Bellinghausen does mention his meeting with Palmer. On reflection he very likely 
considered that it was not his place to put Palmer’s land on his own map or even assume to name it, since 
custom has left that to the discoverer. The difficulty which he so frankly confessed about reporting to his 
august master, is reflected in the names he gave to the South Shetland Islands, which he rather erudely 
mapped from a distance and named the islands mainly after the victories of his master over Napoleon— 
Borodino, Smolensk, Beresino, Leipzig, Waterloo, Helena (see Pl. VI). This slur upon Palmer by Mill was 
most unfortunate since Bellingshausen’s report is quite extensive. (Th. Bellingshausen: Two Voyages of 
Exploration in the Antarctic Ocean and a Cireumnavigation of the World in the Years 1819, 1820, 1821, 
carried out in the corvettes “Vostok” and “Mirny”, under Captain Bellingshausen as leader of the expedition 
and commander of the “Vostok”, and Lieutenant Lazareff as commander of the “Mirny”, 2 vols., 4°, pp. vi 
and 397 and 396, and an atlas of 64 plates folio, St. Petersburg, 1831.) 

44 pp. 33-34. 

45 F, von Bellingshausen’s Forschungsfahrten im Siidlichen Eismeer 1819-1821, auf Grund des rus- 
sischen Originalwerks herausgegeben vom Verein fiir Erdkunde zu Dresden, Verlag 8. Hirzel, Leipzig 1902, 
pp. v and 203. 
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“Tn fact, we met here eight ships hailing from England and America, sealers, who pursued 
their calling in this region. The American Captain Palmer, whom we invited on board, told us 
of the enormously rich booty which the seals and sea leopards supply. . . . He told me as we 
proceeded from there of the English Captain Smith, brig William, which had been there. The 
hunting of the seals is carried on so recklessly in the New Shetland Islands—the American spoke 
of a yield of 60 to 80000 skins—that these animals will soon be as remarkably reduced in num- 
bers as the sea elephants have been at South Georgia and Macquarie” (p. 198). 


A translation of a part of the Russian original in the main report is as follows: 


“At 10 o’clock we entered the strait and met with a small American trading sloop hove to; 
we sent a boat and waited for the Captain of the sloop. <A short time after that ... Palmer 
arrived on our ship and he declared that for four months he had been staying here with three 
American vessels, and that they were working in company. They were catching fur seals, and 
these seals are noticeably reduced in number. In different places about 18 vessels altogether 
work here. Very often there had been trouble among the men but it had not yet come to a regu- 
lar fight. Mr. Palmer said that the above mentioned Captain Smith, who discovered the New 
Shetland Islands, is still on the brig William, that he had killed about 60,000 seals and that all 
the vessels belonging to the same company had killed a total of about 80,000, and the other 
sealers were working very successfully and that they had destroyed almost all seals. . . . 

“According to Mr. Palmer the bay in which we saw eight vessels at anchor is protected 
from the wind on all sides; it has a depth of 17 fathoms, the ground is soft mud, and often the 
vessels drag their anchors in spite of having two anchors out. Two British vessels and one 
American lost their anchors and were wrecked. . . . 

“Mr. Palmer in a few moments returned to his sloop and we continued our route along the 
shore” (vol. II, p. 262).4° 
Far more remarkable than the omission by Bellingshausen of the conversation on 

the discovery of a continent, is its omission from Palmer’s log-book, but on all his 
cruises Palmer apparently considered that the entries in the log should relate only to 
navigation, weather and commercial results.’ The incident has been here treated with 
such fullness, not only because of its historical importance, but because it proves that 
Palmer had already produced a map of the South Shetland Islands so remarkable as 
to evoke high praise from the veteran Russian explorer. 

Though Bellingshausen did not enter Palmer’s Land upon his own map, it did 
appear upon the great map of the Pacific Ocean brought out by his colleague, Krusen- 
stern, of the Russian Imperial Navy. Among documents found by Balch** at Stoning- 
ton is a letter written on March 4th, 1887, by L. L. Palmer, a nephew of the explorer, 
to the American minister at St. Petersburg. The writer had evidently read in a New 
London newspaper the account of the meeting with the Russian commander as nar- 
rated by Consul General Bush,*® where Bellingshausen had been confused with Krusen- 
stern, who had made his world cruise fourteen years earlier. The letter asks infor- 
mation about a Russian expedition to the Antarctic in 1820 and says, inter alia: ‘‘A 


46 T am indebted to Dr. W. L. G. Joerg for the above translation, which has been made, I understand, 
at the Department of Geography of the University of Cambridge, England. 

47 On the Annawan cruise of 1830 to South America the ship was captured and held by convicts on 
Juan Fernandez Island and Palmer was rescued only at the last moment from a firing squad. Of this inci- 
dent his log is silent, and it is from the log of the mate, George Hubbard, that we learn the facts. Both 
log-books are now in the Library of Congress. 

48 Stonington Antarctic Explorers, Bull. Amer. Geog. Soc., vol. XLI, 1909, pp. 475-476. 

49 Ante, p. 19, footnote. 
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disastrous fire destroyed the house of Capt. A. S. Palmer in which were stored logs, 
papers, and curiosities gathered by the two brothers in their many voyages. The writ- 
ten documents are missing.’”® This letter has not been found, but search in the 
archives of the State Department in Washington, thanks especially to Mr. Nelson 
Vance Russell, Chief of its Division of Reference, has brought to light a copy of the 
reply by Honorable George V. N. Lothrop, the American minister at St. Petersburg. 
The pertinent parts of this letter follow: 
“Legation of the United States, 
St. Petersburg, April 25, 1887. 
“Louis L. Palmer, Esqr., 
Stonington, Conn. 
“Dear Sir: 
“T duly received yrs of March 4th. On inquiry I found that M. Wurlt, 
“Palmer’s Land Seeretary of this Legation, was personally acquainted with a grandson of 
Admiral Krusenstern, & at my request he saw him on the subject of yr letter. 
He found that this grandson had in his care not only all the published works 
of his grandfather, but also many of his papers. An investigation was accord- 
ingly made in reference to the matter of yr letter. 
“The result is this. 
“Ist Admiral Krusenstern after his famous voyages of 1805-6, was never 
in the Southern Ocean. 
“2d. He was not on the ship ‘Rostok’ in 1820. 
“3. On the Admiral’s final map of the Pacific Ocean is found the name ‘Pal- 
mer’s Land’, thus recognizing the discovery of the land in question by Captain 
Palmer. .. . 
“Indeed his grandson says that after 1806, until his death, he was occupied 
in preparing his great map of the Pacifie Ocean, & that after his said voyage 
he never left Russia except for some scientific visits to England. 
“T am, very truly, ete. 
George V. N. Lothrop”. 


The first edition of Krusenstern’s atlas appeared in St. Petersburg in 1824." It 
is indexed in the first volume of Phillip’s catalogue of the Library of Congress. The 
Library’s copy lacks, however, the map of the Pacific Ocean. Copies are found, how- 
ever, in the Library of the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia and in the 
Library of the University of California at San Francisco. From the former the map 
of Pl. VII, upper part, was obtained. This map is dated 1824. Curiously the whole 
region of the South Shetlands of the Antarctic land is given Smith’s name, ‘‘New 
South Shetland,’’ and the Antarctic land is correctly placed as fixed by Palmer in 1820. 
The map in the final atlas” is marked as corrected to 1835 and has coasts copied from 
the Admiralty ‘‘hoax map”’ of 1833°* (Pl. VII, lower part), on which Terre de Palmer 

5° Some of these were rescued. 

51 Atlas de ’oeéan Pacifique dressé par M. de Krusenstern, Commodore de la Marine Impériale de 
Russie, ete., publié par ordre de sa Majesté Impériale, St. Petersbourg, 1824. The map is no. 1, Carte 
générale de Vocéan Pacifique, Hemisphere Australe dedicé au Capitaine Hlosburgh, Hydrographe de la 
compagnie Britannique des Indes, 1824. 

52 A. J. von Krusenstern, Atlas de l’ocean Pacifique. . . Publié par ordre de sa Majesté imperiale, 
8 p. 1. 34 maps, St. Petersbourg, 1827—[1838]. 

53 See p. 46. 


PLATE VII 


VA 


havtaide 


VII. Upper Parr. Map Or KRUSENSTERN ISSUED AT ST. PETERSBURG IN 1824 WHICH SHOWS PALMER’S 
LAND IN CORRECT POSITION, BUT WITH SOUTH SHETLANDS OBVIOUSLY FROM SMITH-BRANSFIELD MAP OF 1820. BEL- 
LINGSHAUSEN’S MAP DID NOT APPEAR TILL 1831 AND THE SUPPRESSED PALMER-POWELL MAP OF 1822 WAS APPARENTLY 
UNKNOWN. 

Lower Part. Sourn SHETLANDS AND ANTARCTIC LAND ON KRUSENSTERN’S MAP ‘‘CORRECTED To 1835’? 
WITH SHORES OBVIOUSLY COPIED FROM ‘‘}I1UGHES BAy’’ MAPS OF LAURIE AND THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY. The date 
after Terre de Palmer should be 1820. 
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is wrapped around the shore of ‘‘Hughes Bay.’’ The date is here incorrectly given 
as 1824 instead of 1820, possibly because copied from the earlier edition of that date 
and in the absence of exact knowledge. 


PUBLICATION OF A MAP OF PALMER’S LAND IN 1821 


The sealing fleet returned to Stonington from the South Shetlands, which at this 
time they called ‘‘New South Iceland,’’ in the late spring of 1821. They had started 
from Yankee Harbor on February 14, 1821 and arrived at Stonington April 29, after 
a voyage of 64 days. In the New London Gazette of Sunday, April 29, was the 
following shipping note: 

“Stonington, April 29th. Arr. Schr. Express, Williams 64 days from Yankee Harbour, 

New South Iceland, sealskins and furs to William A. Fanning. Sailed in co brig Frederick, 

schr. Freegift and sloop Hero, all with cargoes for this port, and brig Hersilia, Sheffield in 

search of new islands. Left brigs Emeline, Holmes and Catharine Henfield of this port .. . 

and several other vessels on the coast, but could not procure cargoes, owing to the searcity of 


seals, badness of the weather, and dangers of the coast. The ship Clothier, Clark, of this port 
was lost and several others. . . 


“The Russian frigate Wostok, Capt. Hellershausen, and a sloop of war, were at New South 

Iceland in February last on a survey... .” 

At the time the Stonington fleet returned to Connecticut there was in preparation 
at Hartford, the state capital, only fifty miles distant, the initial edition of an atlas 
which was to become one of the most important American atlases of its time. This atlas 
bore the title, ‘Modern Atlas on a New Plan to Accompany the System of Universal 
Geography by William Channing Woodbridge.’’ The publisher was Oliver D. Cooke 
of Hartford and the size of page 10 by 12 inches. In accord with a custom widely 
followed at the time, the dates of issue of its individual maps were printed upon them. 
The first map is one of the hemispheres of 8§ inches diameter on which the results of 
Palmer’s explorations are given and the Antarctic land named Palmer’s Land 
(Frontispiece). Beneath this map is printed the date of its publication: ‘‘Mntered 
according to Act of Congress, the 28th day of September 1821 by William C. Wood- 
bridge of the State of Connecticut.’ 

In the first edition of Woodbridge’s ‘‘Rudiments of Geography’’ (1823), which 
this atlas was brought out to accompany, it is stated (p. 101), ‘‘South Georgia, Sand- 
wich Land, and the newly discovered South Shetland Isles, are barren rocks covered 

54 An identical report was published in the New York American of May 4, 1821, under the heading of 
Ship News. 

55 The discovery of this earliest of all published maps on which Antarctic land is correctly represented 
on the hasis of exploration, was made in the fall of 1937 by coming upon a copy of this map in the col- 
lection of loose maps at the Yale University Library. On visiting the Watkinson Library (Henry Barnard 
Collection) at Hartford, the identical map was found bound in the First Edition of the Woodbridge Modern 
Atlas. It was also found in several later editions of the same work. This first edition of the atlas ap- 
peared in the “forty-eighth year of the Independence of the United States” (1823), and the copyright was 
issued June 22, 1823 (Entry No. 445). Copies of this map are thus to be seen in the Library of Yale 
University; in the Watkinson Library in copies of the Woodbridge Modern Atlas, editions of 1821, 1824, 
1831, 1833 and 1843, all quarto; also in the Karpinski collection of atlases at the Library of Yale Uni- 


versity, in the American Antiquarian Society Library at Worcester, and in the Harvard College Library, 
where there is another copy in the edition of the atlas for 1827. 
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with perpetual snow. The coast is lined with perpendicular mountains of ice, and 
‘annot be visited by ships in the winter. The islands are inhabited by sea fowls and 
seals, whose skins are valuable.’ 

This map setting forth the geographic results of the Stonington expedition and 
including the discovery of the Antarctic land of Palmer, thus appeared only five 
months after Palmer’s return to Stonington, but thirteen months before any other 
published map of the Antarctic land based on discovery appeared. 

At the same time Woodbridge brought out his ‘‘School Atlas to Accompany Wood- 
bridge’s Rudiments of Geography,’’ in which the map of hemispheres carries the same 
material concerning the South Sea and land geography, except that the size of the page 
is 65 by 9} inches and the hemispheres of 6, instead of 81, inches diameter (PI. VIII). 
In the page of advertisement of this atlas is found: ‘‘The maps are compiled from the 
best authorities, and exhibit the state of the world according to the most recent 
accounts. They contain ... the discoveries of Parry and Ross, in the northern 
regions of North America, and the newly discovered islands of the Southern Ocean.’’ 

The date of issue of the School Atlas is 1821 (forty-sixth year of the Independence 
of the United States).°’ Copies of this map may be seen in the Watkinson Library at 
Hartford (Henry Barnard Collection), in the Connecticut State Library of that city, 
and in the Library of Congress. 

In spite of the small scale of these maps, the plan of the islands and the Antarctic 
land to the southward are well displayed, and with a close approach to reality (Frontis- 
piece). The map would suffer little by comparison with a present-day map upon the 
same seale. Of the main Shetland group five islands are shown, the larger ones the 
sasternmost and the next to the most western. This would correspond to St. George’s 
Island at the east and Livingston Island toward the west. The westernmost, Smith 
Island, and the intermediate group are smaller, though there are three intermediate 
islands in reality instead of the two represented, but the scale hardly permits of repre- 
senting all three. The large Elephant Island and the much smaller Clarence Island 
to the eastward, and the very small Asplant’s Island to the west of these are quite 
correctly represented, except that Clarence Island is about a half degree too far to the 
north. Deception Island, the key island of the group and the chief base, is in the 
correct position. The longitudes, closely those of today, are correct as regards inter- 
spacing, and as will be pointed out in the sequel, accord perfectly with the great 
Palmer-Powell map of 1822 (see p. 32). 

Most remarkable of all, there appears also upon the 50th meridian in latitude 
about 60° 20’ the very small ‘‘Seal Is.’’ No islands of that name are known in that 
position, but the position is not far west of the small ‘‘Inaccessible Islands,’’ within 
the South Orkney group on the great map of 1822. This seems to indicate that Palmer 
had made a reconnaissance cruise to the eastward of the Elephant Island—Clarence 
Island group, and that he had seen some small islands within this general region, or 
else sighted the South Orkney group raised by mirage. Clear proof of this is found 


°6 This statement so similar to that of the Stonington reports is repeated in later editions. 


57 Sept. 28, 1821 (Copyright Entry no. 371). Rudiments of Geography, on a new plan... . Ac- 
companied with an atlas, exhibiting the prevailing religion . .. by William C. Woodbridge, A. M.,... 


sy Mrs. E. Willard, Principal of the Female Seminary at Troy, N. Y. 
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VIIT. Map or tHe HEMISPHERES FROM WoopeRIDGE’s ScHOOL ATLAS PRINTED AT HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 
IN 1821. Iv sHOWS THE NEW SHETLAND ISLANDS, PALMER’S LAND, AND THE SEAL ISLANDS NEAR THE POSITION OF 
THE Sourn ORKNEYsS. (Reproduced from copy in the Watkinson Library at Hartford.) 
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in a small memoir of which but two copies exist, for in this Powell states that he made 
the joint cruise with Palmer in the month of December, 1821, in order to find the ‘‘Seal 
Islands,’’ and as a result they jointly discovered the Powell group or South Orkney 
Islands (see sequel, p. 27). This explains how Palmer and Powell were able to pur- 
sue so direct a route to the Powell group through a distance of about 250 miles, in what 
would otherwise have been unknown seas. 


PALMER’S EXPLORATIONS IN 1821 


The Stonington fleet of sealers returned to the Antarctic for the southern summer 
of 1821-22, and this time Palmer went in command of the sloop James Monroe, likewise 
the exploring ship of the fleet, but of about twice the tonnage of the little Hero. The 
personnel consisted of the captain, the mate, John Dodge, and five seamen.** The log 
of the vessel, as is shown by Spear’s life of Palmer, was at the time the book was in 
preparation in the possession of Mrs. Loper. It appears to have since been lost, 
though much search has been made for it. This is unfortunate, for the published 
descriptions of the cruise are few and scattered. The best already known is the brief 
account in Fanning’s Voyages,” written twelve years later and from a newspaper 
article. Search in the newspapers of the time has revealed that Fanning’s account 
was copied from the news report of the return of the ship printed under the head of 
shipping in the New London Gazette of April 24, 1822. This account is an interview 
with Captain Palmer, and it followed hard upon the shipping item :*° 


Stonington, April 17, 1822. 

“Arrived sloop James Monroe, Palmer, 75 days from New South Shetlands, cargo of oil 
to Edmund Fanning. Sailed Jan. 31st in company with brigs Frederick, Pendleton; Alabama, 
Fanning! and sloop Hero, Pendleton for Pacifie Ocean”. 

The interview is as follows: 
“Wednesday, April 24, 1822 

“We have been favored with interesting particulars respecting a Southern Continent, by 
Capt. Nathaniel B. Palmer, of the sloop James Monroe, lately arrived at Stonington, from the 
South Shetlands. 

“Capt. Palmer proceeded in the James Monroe, from the Shetland Isles to the continent, 
and coasted it, from abreast of the Isles, to the Eastward as far as 44° West Longitude®? keep- 
ing as near the coast as the edge of firm ice would admit. At some places he could coast along 
shore; at other parts, he could not approach nearer the shore than from one to five or six leagues, 
owing to the firm and fast ice; although it was midsummer there at the time, being in November, 
December atid January.®* 


*8 The register of this vessel and the description of the personnel, both in the handwriting of Palmer, 
were in 1937 found in the New London Customs House. 

59 Edition of 1833, pp. 438-440. 

60 The James Monroe put in at Newport on April 15 as reported in Newport and Providence papers. 

61 William A. Fanning, brother of Edmund. 

62 This longitude just includes the Powell group. 

63 This period must be understood to include the later cruises in the Shetlands as well, for from Dee. 
4th to 22nd Palmer was cruising with Powell to the eastward of Elephant Island after his return from the 
Antarctic cruise, and he sailed for home on Jan. 31st. Fanning, while evidently copying this interview, 
changed the language into “traced the coast to the eastward,” which would give the impression that the 
Antarctie continent extended all the way to the Powell group. This has been criticized by Mill as dif- 
ficult to explain. -Writing as he did in his old age and twelve years after the occurrence of these events 
in which he had taken no direct part, Fanning’s narrative should now be replaced by its obvious source. 
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“In 61° 41°°* South Latitude, 45° 27’ West Long. from Greenwich® the coast was clear of 

firm ice, and here they discovered a fine harbour, lying about one mile within the entrance to 

Washington Strait, which harbour was named Palmer’s Harbour, where he came to anchor.®® 

He found not the least appearance of vegetation on the land, excepting the winter Moss. 

Neither did he here discover any animals, only a few Sea Leopards, beautifully spotted. Of 

birds there were Penguins, Port Egmonts, or Sea Hens, White Pigeons and Gulls. 

“There is now no doubt, that there exists a South Continent, and that Capt. Cook’s 

‘Southern Thule’ belongs to it. Capt. Palmer could discern the mountains covered with snow, 

in the interior, as he sailed along the coast”. 

An account in the French language based upon the above news account, though 
it assumes the land to be Bransfield’s ‘‘ New South Shetland’’, appeared at about the 
same time, and of this the following is a translation in part :" 

“V. Gazette Géographique. Exploration of the coast of New South Shetland. Captain 

Palmer, Commander of the American sloop James Monroe, recently arrived at ‘Stonington, has 

explored the eastern coast of this land up to 44° of West Longitude. In some places he could 

skirt the coast, in others he could not approach it within more than five or six leagues because 

of the ice. At South Latitude 61° 41’°° and West Longitude 45° 27’ he discovered a fine harbor 

situated about a mile within Washington Strait. He found not the least trace of vegetation on 

all this coast with exception of the winter moss which grew abundantly. There were no animals 

with exception of sea leopards, of which the skin was richly spotted, ete.” 


JOINT DISCOVERY OF POWELL GROUP (SOUTH ORKNEYS) 
BY POWELL AND PALMER 

After completing his survey of the Antarctic coast, a map of which he prepared,” 
Palmer sailed in the James Monroe for Elephant Island, where he soon fell in with the 
sloop Dove, Capt. George Powell, a British sealer only five years older than himself ; 
and together they sailed on an exploring expedition to the eastward in order to redis- 
cover the ‘‘Seal Islands’’*’ and learn what lay beyond. Together they discovered 
the Powell (now South Orkney) Islands, though British maps and accounts always 
attribute this discovery to Powell alone. Fortunately Powell’s log for this part of 
his southern cruise is published in part, but of this only two copies appear to exist.” 
Like the map which this small memoir was published to explain, it appears to have 
been purposely suppressed.” Below are significant extracts from this memoir: 

°4 This should doubtless be 60° 41’, probably a typographical error, since the minutes agree. 

*° These figures refer to the approach to the Powell group. 

“6 The location, including the latitude and longitude, is exact for Ellefsen’s Harbor in Washington 
Strait. Palmer’s Bay of the Palmer-Powell map printed in London is fifteen miles to the northwest 
(see Pl. IX). 

6? J.-T. Verneur, Journal des Voyages, Découvertes et Navigations Modernes, in Archives Géo- 
graphique du X1IX° Siécle, ete., vol. VI, Paris, 1822, p. 392 (Princeton University Library). 

68 See footnote No. 64 above. 

6° See p. 32. 

70 See ante, p. 24. 


7! As already stated, this small memoir is to be found in the Archives of the Service Hydrographique 
of the Ministry of Marines at 13 rue de l'Université, Paris, and in the Library of the British Admiralty at 
Whitehall. I found the memoir listed in the catalogue of the Commerzbibliothek at Hamburg, but the 
memoir has disappeared. 

72 Notes on South Shetland, &e. printed to accompany the chart of these newly discovered lands, 
which has been constructed from the explorations of the sloop Dove, by her commander, George Powell, 
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“We now proceeded to put the Dove in order, to go to the Seal Islands,* and by the 20th 
of November she was properly equipped, and at 7 p. m. I weighed, having a very fine night, 
with the wind from the N. W. 

“T found, on my arrival at Elephant Island, the American sloop James Monroe, captain 
Palmer, who had landed a boat and crew. I went on board, and consulted captain Palmer, about 
going on a cruize to the eastward, in search of some new land, where, if we met with any, we 
might, in all probability, procure some seals; he readily consented to go, knowing the danger that 
would be attending one vessel; and as both vessels sailed very well, and were of an easy draught 
of water, we concluded that we should do very well together. We passed round to the north- 
ward of Elephant Island, and overhauled Cornwallis’s Isle, and then crossed over to Clarence 
Island, which we also examined around in our boats, without finding any thing like seals or 
elephants.** 

“On the 4th of December, 1821, at 10 p. m., we took our departure from Cape Bowles; it 
is situated in latitude 61° 16’ South, and longitude 53° 32’ West, the sloop James Monroe in 
company. At taking our departure, the above cape bore 8. 8. W. by compass, distance 9 miles; 
the weather came on thick and foggy towards noon, so that we had no observation; but our 
latitude by account was 60° 38’ south, and longitude 50° 44’ west; the course we made was N. 
62° K., and distance 92 miles. Cape Bowles 8. W. 92 miles distant. 

“Wednesday, December 5th, thick foggy weather, with fresh winds from the westward, 
and a heavy cross sea; we saw some drift ice, and a great number of penguins. The weather 
still continued to be foggy, and seeing such a number of penguins in the water, we concluded 
that it would be best to lay by for clear weather, not only on account of the risk we run of 
getting foul of ice, but as, otherwise, we might pass some land in the fog: from noon, until we 
lay by, we run 56 miles on a N. E. course: it was 10 o0’clock p. m. when we hove-to, with our 
head to the northward. The latter part of these twenty-four hours, the wind was light, with a 
thick fog. We supplied the James Monroe with 120 gallons of water, their stock being almost 
exhansted. 

“At noon, our latitude, by account, was 62° 2’ south, and longitude, by account, 48° 53’ 
west; for the twenty-four hours we had made a course N. 57 E., and distance 66 miles. Cape 
Bowles bore at noon 8. 62° W. 157 miles distant: we sounded with 160 fathoms, but no bottom. 

“Thursday, 6th of December. We still lay by with our head to the westward, on account 
of thick fog. At 3 p. m. the sky began to break to the N. W., and by 4 p. m. the fog had 
cleared away, so that we could see four or five miles, we then bore away East under easy sail; 
at 4h. 30m. p. m. the fog was quite cleared away, and the sun made his appearance; at 4h. 40m. 
got sights, and found the longitude, by chronometer, to be 49° 7’ west, the variation, by ampli- 
tude, at setting was 19° 4’ east. We kept our course until we had run 32 miles; the wind was 
at S. W., and we hauled up to the S. E. and run 12 miles to avoid a great quantity of ice 
trending in that direction: the weather cold and very clear. At 3 a. m. the man at the mast- 


London, Printed for R. H. Laurie, Chartseller to the Admiralty, &., &., No. 53, Fleet Street, 1822, pp. 
1-15.° Size 34 x 64 inches. Bound in blue paper cover. Two French translations of this memoir were 
published, one of them by the Ministry of Marine (Extrait du Journal du Voyage du Capitaine Powell a 
South Shetland, pendant les années 1821 et 1822, Annales Maritimes et Coloniales, Imprimerie Royale, 
1824, année 1824, II* Partie, pp. 5-23. Library of Congress, Harvard College Library and University of 
Chicago Library; the other in Journal des Voyages &e, ete., Paris, vol. 22, 1824, pp. 93-111; Library of 
Congress, Princeton University Library, and John Crerar Library, Chicago. See p. 32). 

* Off the N. W. side of Elephant Island, latitude 61° 3’, longitude 55° 30’. Seal Island and Reef 
is stated in our Memoir, page 15, to be in 61° 1’ South, and 55° 33’ West. The Trinity Land and Tower 
Island of the first charts, in about 634° South, and 604 West, are given up as imaginary, or as icebergs 
only.—-Ed. (Note by the publisher, Laurie, who obviously knew nothing of the “Seal Isles” of the Wood- 
bridge inap.) 

73 For track and places see map of Pl. TX. 
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head discovered land and ice, bearing EK. by S.: at this time the James Monroe was about four 
miles a-stern of us; I shortened sail for her, and hailed her; they had not seen it until close up 
with us, and then Captain Palmer doubted whether it was land or ice; but, at all events, he 
said he would follow me: we accordingly made sail; and approached the land in as direct a 
course as we could, for the icebergs were scattered around the land in every direction. At 9 
a. m. we were up with the land; it proved to be three spiral rocks quite inaccessible, without the 
least sign of vegetation. I passed in between the two northernmost islands, and ascertained 
the longitude of them, by chronometer, to be 46° 52’ west, and at noon, by meridian altitude, 
I found their latitude to be 60° 32’ south. From these islands we discovered land bearing by 
compass E. by N.; the weather was clear and mild: we made sail for this land, but encountered 
great difficulty in getting up with it, owing to the vast quantity of ice that was drifting about 
in every direction. 

“Friday, 7th of December. We got sufficiently close in with the land, at about 2 p. m. 
I found it to consist of a cluster of islands forming a bight with the easternmost land: into this 
bight I entered with the vessel, the American sloop followed me. I told Captain Palmer that I 
intended to land in my boat, he said it would not be worth while, for they could see no prospect 
whatever of any seals; at all events we got our boat out, and proceeded into the bight to a narrow 
pass that separated the islands from the main land. I here found the tide to be setting to the 
northward, at about 4 miles per hour, which I found by the shore to be flood-tide. At the en- 
trance of this passage the soundings were very irregular, and the bottom rocky; in the centre 
of it there is a rock with not more than 6 feet water on it. The tide rises about 6 or 8 feet. At 
this place we landed, and took possession in the name of King George the Fourth, leaving a 
bottle, containing a note, stating the particulars of the discovery; and, as I imagined it to be the 
first land discovered since the coronation of our most gracious sovereign, I have named it COR- 
ONATION ISLE. I observed, on landing, that the sloop James Monroe had got her boat out, 
and was going on shore at the point of the bight; but I afterwards ascertained that they went 
only to some drift ice, to get a sea-leopard. I found here an immense number of penguins, 
Port Egmont or sea-hens, and pigeons, many of which we knocked down with our clubs, they 
being so very tame. The land is but little clear of snow and ice, for the penguins had not 
sufficient clear space of land for their nests, there being a great number of them setting on 
their eggs in the snow. It appeared to me that they had laid their eggs on the surface of the 
snow, and that, by their sitting on them, the heat from the bird melted the snow around, and 
saused the bird with its eggs to sink down; some that I took out of these holes, were down as 
much as two feet below the surface of the snow, and their eggs quite cold; at the same time the 
birds around them, that had laid their eggs on hard ground, were almost ready to bring forth 
their young. 

“T saw no signs of vegetation whatever. I got into my boat, and proceeded through the 
passage until we arrived at a bluff point; from this situation, I had a clear view of the coast, 
which took directly off to the eastward: this point I named Return Point, because I returned 
directly on board from this. We got on board by 6 p. m.; we were then about half a mile from 
the westernmost point of the bight. I took sights, and found its longitude, by chronometer, 
to be 46° 7’ west, and from the result of trigonometric operations, I found the latitude to be 
60° 36’ south: this I named CAPE NICHOLAS, as the day answered to that by the Almanack. 
From this point to the extent of 10 or 12 miles in every direction (where the Jand did not 
intervene) were to be observed immense icebergs, drifting about with the wind and tide; some 
of the largest remained stationary, and were evidently aground, for the tide-mark was very 
plainly to be seen on them: while I was close to one of these icebergs, I sounded with 195 
fathoms, and got no bottom: I supposed it to be about 250 or 300 feet above the surface of the 
sea, and there were two arches completely through the berg, of sufficient height to admit the 
vessel through: I did not attempt it, from fear that the ice should shelve out under water. For 
the latter part of these twenty-four hours we had light winds and some fog. I found my latitude 
at noon, by account, to be 60° 30’ south, and longitude 45° 47’ west: at this time, a point (which 
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I named Penguin Point, from the great number of birds of that description that were on it) bore 
W. S. W., distance 6 miles. 

“Saturday, 8th of December. We had thick foggy weather, for the most part of these 
twenty-four hours: the first part the wind was from the N. N. E., it then fell calm; the middle 
and latter part, we had light flaws of wind from N. W. to 8. W. I did not want to get to the 
eastward while the fog lasted, it being my particular intent to search the land closely. At noon 
it came clear; found the latitude, by meridian altitude, to be 60° 30’ south, longitude 45° 34’ 
west, by account. <A point, which I named CONCEPTION, bore W. 8. W., distance 5 or 6 miles. 

“Sunday, 9th of December. The first and middle part of these twenty-four hours we had 
strong gales of wind from 8S. W., with thick sleet; the weather being so bad I stood off and on 
shore; the latter part, the weather became more moderate, and we stood close in-shore, while 
our consort chose to keep outside the icebergs. I found my latitude at noon, by meridian 
altitude, to be 60° 30’ south, longitude, by chronometer, 45° 28’ west; Conception Point bore 
W. 8S. W. about 10 miles. I found the iceberg to be aground close in-shore, with about a quarter 
of a mile clear passage, through which I run the Dove, and found the land the same as all that 
to the westward, (that is, completely covered with snow and ice,) with the exception of here and 
there a projecting point of rocks, which was covered with penguins, but no signs of vegetation. 

“Monday, 10th of December. The first part we had strong winds and snow-showers; 
at 34 p. m. we joined our consort, at the entrance of a strait, trending in a S. S. E. direction. 
On opening this strait more clearly, we could discern the appearance of a harbour; we there- 
fore stood into the strait, and hoisted out a boat, in which I went myself, to search if the place 
would afford us shelter, for the weather had every appearance of being bad. I found, on sound- 
ing, the place we thought would do, that the bottom was all rocks, and, consequently, unsafe; 
but we discovered another point that offered better: to this we proceeded, and found a safe and 
commodious harbour. I sounded it all over, and found from 30 to 14 fathoms, good clay bot- 
tom, and capable of containing a number of vessels. Here you may be sheltered from all winds; 
for the most part the harbour is composed of perpendicular icebergs.* At about nine or ten 
yards from high-water-mark, the beach, under these icebergs, is mostly of sand: this I named 
SPENCE’S HARBOUR, and having found it a safe one, I returned to the vessel. The James 
Monroe being in-shore of the Dove, I had to pass her, and told Captain Palmer to proceed in, 
for the harbour was perfectly safe: the vessels were now under the high land, and had lost 
all the wind; we therefore found it requisite to tow them into the harbour. At 5 p. m. we 
anchored in 14 fathoms water, clay bottom. The middle and latter part of these twenty-four 
hours, we had hard gales and thick snow; the wind we could perceive, by the clouds, to be S. W.; 
but where we lay at anchor, the flaws set down in all directions, owing to the high land that sur- 
rounded us; the icebergs fell a great deal, but did not incommode us at our anchorage. 

“Tuesday, llth of December. The weather became more moderate, and the snow held 
off. At 4a. m., sent two boats, under the direction of my chief mate, to examine the strait, and 


follow the land to the eastward; the American sloop James Monroe, sent one to go through the - 


strait, and follow the land to the westward, from which excursion, at 95 a. m., they had got 
some pigeons and four or five sea-leopards; they had been no farther than the south-western- 
most point of the strait, and, finding no prospect of seals, returned on board. The latter part of 
these 24 hours it was calm and clear: but, notwithstanding this, we could not discern the tops 
of the mountains, as a thick vapour hung on them. I ascertained the position of the strait: 
and to the north-westernmost point I gave the name of CAPE BENNETT, in honour of my em- 
ployer; it is situated in latitude 60° 38’ south, and longitude 45° 13’ west. To the north- 
easternmost point I gave the name of CAPE FARRADAY;; it is situated in latitude 60° 39’ 
south, and longitude, 44° 59’: and Spences’ Harbour I found, by meridian altitude, to be in 
latitude 60° 43’ south, and longitude 45° 11’ west, by chronometer. The rise and fall of the 
tide, at this place, is about ten feet; but the tides do not ebb and flow regularly: it sometimes 
remains low water for the whole day, at other times it keeps up for the same space of time. 


* Some Antarctic sealers called glaciers “icebergs” and icebergs “ice islands”. 
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This strait I named LEWTHWAITE’S STRAIT. At Spence’s Harbour, there is no sign of 
vegetation; there is some moss, but even that is very scarce. 

“Wednesday, 12th of December. The first part we had light flaws of wind and clear 
weather. At 8 p. m. my two boats returned with the blubber of eleven sea-leopards; they had 
been a route of about 70 miles, and found the land to be entirely barren; they discovered two 
very good harbours, and passed across another strait, [Washington Strait|, the breadth of 
which was about 5 miles; it trended the same as Lewthwaites’ Strait, and had about the same 
set of tide through it; that is, about 34 miles per hour. At the time the boats were crossing, 
there was a number of small icebergs drifting through, with the tide: the depth in the centre 
of the strait was 40 fathoms. All the south-side of the land was blocked in with heavy icebergs, 
leaving only a passage of half a mile between it and the land: this passage, in several places, 
was obstructed with small ice. According to the information I received from my mate, they 
had been as far as five miles to the eastward, after passing the strait, and found the land to be 
the same as all the rest. The middle and latter part of these twenty-four hours it was calm 
with a thick fog, the ice falling from the bergs in every direction, with a roar that very much 
resembled the sound of thunder. 

“Thursday, 13th of December. <A light breeze sprung up from the northward: at 4 p. m. 
we weighed, and proceeded through Lewthwaite’s Strait directly to the southward; I named the 
south-easternmost point of the strait CAPE DISAPPOINTMENT. It is situated in Jatitude 
60° 46’ south, and longitude 45° 00’ west; and the south-westernmost point I named South 
Cape, it being the southernmost projection of land that I could discern: it lies in latitude 60° 
51’ south, and longitude 45° 10’ west. The eastern land extends to the eastward of Cape 
Hartree as far as we could discern, forming, as I suppose, a group of islands; for the sea, to 
the southward of the land was full of ice, floating about. I would have proceeded further to 
the eastward, but the wind being from the EK. N. E., and all our stock of provisions exhausted, 
I was forced, with reluctance, to quit my object; we stood directly to the southward, through 
vast quantities of ice, in heavy bergs and patches of low field-ice. At noon, I found the latitude, 
by meridian altitude, to be 62° 20’ south, and longitude, by chronometer, 45° 29’ west. 

“Friday, 14th of December. Moderate breezes and clear weather; wind S. E.: found 
the ice to be so compact to the south of us, that we were obliged to sail along the northern 
edge of it. I now made the best of my way to Elephant Island, where my other two boats 
were left. We saw Clarence Island on the 16th, at noon; it agreed very well with my reckoning. 

“On the 17th of December we arrived at the place where my two boats were left; they 
brought on board what few skins they had: I sent them on shore again, and proceeded for 
Clothiers’ Harbour. We crossed over to Narrow Island, and overhauled it, with the boats, 
completely round; from this we passed Aspland’s and O’Brien’s Islands, and then made for 
Bridgman’s Island. This island is volcanic; for when it bore 8. by W., by compass, and dis- 
tance 9 miles, it appeared to emit smoke from five craters; but, when it bore N. N. E., and 
distance one mile and a half, I could plainly see it was but one crater, of immense width, from 
which the smoke issued in dark volumes: after passing from this crater, the smoke branched 
off into the different columns of the rocks, and ascended upwards; it was this circumstance that 
gave it the appearance of five craters in a 8. by W. direction. Bridgman’s Island is about 200 
feet high, and about four miles in circumference: the crater is situated on the west-side of the 
island, and is about 80 or 90 feet from the surface of the sea: the whole of the island assumes 
the appearance of burnt bricks: the 5. W. point is low, and was covered with penguins. It 
blew very hard while I was off this island, which circumstance prevented me from landing on 
it; the wind was from the 8S. W. with a heavy sea running, and the only part of the island that 
is accessible, is the 8. W. point. 

“We arrived at Clothiers’ Harbour on the 22nd day of December, after a cruise of a month 
and two days”. 


The above extracts indicate that these two navigators sailed together apparently 
in entire amity. It is a pity that the British captain’s log is not continued, for the 
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two captains were later united, as we learn from Mrs. Richard Fanning Loper’s pub- 


lished material based on her uncle’s journal, and also in the material given to Spears 
for his life of Palmer. 


After describing the discovery of Antarctic land in 1820, Mrs. Loper continues :* 


“The next year Capt. Nat sailed again for the South Seas in the James Monroe, with 
a fleet of six vessels commanded by Capt. Edward A. Fanning. He there joined Capt. George 
Powell of the Dove and together they discovered the island, called Powell Island, Capt. Powell 
saying to Capt. Nat, ‘You have given a land your name: let this land bear mine’ ”. 


In Spear’s account :*° 


“On the return of the two vessels to Yankee Harbor, Captain Powell suggested that as the 
mainland (supposed to be an island),*® found the previous year, had been named for Captain 
Palmer, the islands discovered on the present voyage should be named Powell’s Islands; and 
to this all the captains agreed. 

“Captain Powell also told the other sealers that on his return home to London, he purposed 
publishing a chart of the entire South Shetland region which the sealers had thus far explored, 
and asked for all the notes the others had made. To this the sealers all cordially agreed, of 
course”.*7 


It would appear that Palmer, subsequent to his cruise with Powell, made another 
cruise southward off the eastern coast of the Antarctic land discovered by him. There 
are several more or less concurrent accounts of this, the most important of which is a 
letter written from Yankee Harbor on February 18, 1821 by Daniel W. Clark. This 
letter was addressed to the Editor of the New Haven Journal and was published in 
the Providence Gazette of May 9, 1821, a week after the return of the first section of 
the Stonington fleet. 

This letter is as follows: 

“New Shetland 


“The following letter, from Mr. Daniel W. Clark, to the Editor of the New Haven Journal, furnishes 
many interesting particulars of this newly discovered land. 
“Port William,’* New §S. Shetland, 
Feb. 18, 1821. 
“We arrived at these islands on the 31st of Oct. after a pleasant passage of 85 days. We 
are now loaded with fur skins having taken upwards of 18,000, of superior quality; but being 
anxious to attain a second voyage before returning to the United States, we’? have agreed to 
send our cargo home, then to proceed around Cape Horn into the Pacific Ocean, in search of a 
second cargo, which, I doubt not, will be obtained soon. As for getting another cargo in these 
islands, it is utterly impossible—for there is scarcely a seal left alive. The country is full of 
vessels from most quarters of the globe, and I am certain that one-half of them will not obtain 
half a cargo. Our being the first vessels in the country, and getting possession of the best ground, 
is the reason why we have succeeded in a valuable cargo. 
“This harbour lies in about 623 deg. S. lat. and 63 deg. 5 min. W. long. We have been as 
far south as 66 deg. and found land. How much farther the land extends I know not—it is 


74 New London Daily Globe, Monday, January 28, 1907, col. 5. 

75 Op. cit., pp. 96-97. 

*6 Note that this is contradicted in the Palmer interview in New London Globe, Ante, p. 18. 
77 This must have included the Palmer chart. 

78 Also called Yankee Harbor and renamed Port Foster by the British eight years later. 
79 “We” is obviously used throughout for the expedition as a whole. 
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entirely covered (except the low land and beaches where the seals come up) with snow and ice, at 

this season of the year, which is the middle of summer’”.*° 

Balch found at Stonington* a fragment of a letter dated April 30, 1879,** appar- 
ently in A. 8. Palmer’s handwriting, in which this statement occurs: 

“My brother discovered Palmer Land latter part of January or first part of February 

1821.** He proceeded as far south as 68° south Lat. in Long. 58° and 60° and odd west of 

Greenwich. No one had ever circumnavigated the Shetland group before”. 

The meridians given in this letter make the cruise on the east of the coast of 
Palmer Land where Ross and Larsen later cruised. There are other reports of a 
secondary nature, which give 66° as the ultimate latitude reached, and this is the more 
probable figure because of the ice conditions. The land discovered would be an exten- 
sion of the discoveries made in November, 1820 and November, 1821. 


THE PALMER-POWELL MAP 


After the conclusion of their joint cruise, as already related, Powell joined Palmer 
and the Stonington sealers at their base in Yankee Harbor. There he announced to 
them that he intended on his return to London to bring out a map of the entire region, 
asked that all data be turned over to him for the purpose, and this was agreed to, which 
would place Palmer’s map of the South Shetlands and Palmer Land at his disposal. 

Soon after his return to England, Powell sailed on another expedition and only 
two years later was killed in the Vavu group of the Tonga Islands in a brave attempt 
to rescue a young protegé of his carried off by the native chief, who was also harboring 
two deserters from Powell’s ship.“* In Powell’s absence his map and journal were 
obtained from Mr. Lewthwaite, teacher of navigation in Prince’s Street, Rotherhithe, 
and published in his absence (Pl. [X). The date of publication as shown upon the 
map is November 1st, 1822, and simultaneously there was published the ‘‘Notes on 
South Shetland’’ already cited for the history of the Powell-Palmer cruise (p. 26). 
This memoir, in addition to the extracts from the Powell journal which it contains, 
has ‘‘Prefatory Notes,’’ obviously by Laurie, and at the end ‘‘General Remarks,’’ 
‘‘Notes’’ and ‘‘ Meteorological Journal.’? The prefatory remarks contain the follow- 
ing libellous statements about the land called South Iceland: ‘‘from the information 
of Captain N. B. Palmer of Connecticut, South Iceland of the James Monroe is the 
Powell’s group of the Dove:* it is situate, not in the latitude 61° 41’ as stated in the 
newspapers, but in 60° 40’,*° as shown: by the new chart and was first discovered and 


8° This account appears to be the origin of all later reports of the same nature, as, for example, in 
A. G. Findlay’s “A Sailing Directory for the Ethiopic and South Atlantic Ocean”, ete., R. H. Laurie, 9th 
Ed., 1883, p. 303, where Clark is referred to as Captain Clark of the Hersilia, a command probably held 
later. 

81 Bull. Amer. Geog. Soce., vol. XLI, 1909, p. 478. 

8¢ Two years after his brother Nat’s death. In 1894 Larsen cruised here to 68°. 

83 January would be the date of the southern cruise late on the second expedition. 

84 Jules de Blossville, Lieut. de Vasseau, Mort du Capitaine George Powell, Revue des Deux Mondes, 
vol. I, 1831, pp. 39-46. Also Michaud’s Biogr. Universelle, vol. XXXIV, pp. 253-254. 

85 South Iceland of the earlier Stonington voyages always referred only to the South Shetland islands. 
It was never used for the Powell group and was given up before the Stonington fleet returned in 1822 (see 
pp. 23, 40. Cf., however, Discovery Reports, vol. X, p. 305, footnote). 

86 This was apparently a misprint in interview in New London Globe (see ante, p. 26). 
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explored by the Dove as hereafter described. ... How far Powell’s group may 
extend to the eastward is yet unknown, and we are equally ignorant of the extent of 
Palmer’s Land, both to the south, east and west; the latter having been seen at a great 
distance only.’’ This is the only reference to Palmer in an effort to discredit him, 
and the map which is a great map of size 93x61 centimeters (36 24 inches) with 
great detail, has served as the basis of all maps of the archipelago for three-quarters 
of a century, or up to the time of modern surveys by Charcot and others. It has inter- 
nal evidence that it was not arrived at by a general consensus of views of sealing cap- 
tains, as is claimed, but is with little doubt the Palmer map given up to Powell at 
Yankee Harbor at his request. Its appearance marks an epoch in the history of the 
geography of this region. It will be observed that the map (Pls. [IX and X) is ascribed 
to Powell alone, though he was never on the south side of the Shetland group. Obvi- 
ously Powell should have joint credit for the Powell-Palmer cruise on which the Powell 
group was definitely discovered, though Palmer had a year earlier seen outlying islands 
(Seal Islands) to the west of them, in search of which they were in fact cruising. 
After reading the seemingly quite fair entries of the Powell journal, it is difficult to 
accept the words of the concluding note of the memoir as Powell’s, though they are 
so given. It is much easier to believe that the publisher, Laurie, who supplied the false 
title and Prefatory Notes, is responsible also for this false attribution entirely to 
British sealers. The note is: 
“Note.—I have not been on the south-side of the land myself, but I received my informa- 
tion respecting it from the descriptions and sketches of my friends, Captain John Walker, Cap- 
tain Ralph Bond and Mr. Charles Robinson; and by comparing these documents together, and 
the information I have received from other masters of vessels, I conclude that the description 
will be found exact. Of the land to the southward, called Palmer’s Land, very little can be said, 
as it does not appear to be sufficiently explored: but it has been described as very high, and 
covered with snow, with inlets, forming straits, which may probably separate the land, and con- 


stitute a range of islands, similar to those of South Shetland; at least such is the appearance of 
the Northern side, which alone has yet been seen”. 


That the map of the archipelago is in reality the Palmer map voluntarily turned 
over to his friend and fellow voyager at Yankee Harbor, as already brought out (p. 
32) seems to be confirmed by its identity in the major plan with the Woodbridge map 
of 1821, as it is also by the geographic position of the islands themselves. When we 
compare the astronomic positions, and no other map of the period bears even passing 
resemblance to this splendid work, we find a close identity as shown in the table below: 


: Woodbridge Map Palmer-Powell Map 
Feature 1821 1822 
Latitude Longitude Latitude Longitude 
Main Island Group 61°-62° 63°-57° 613°-63° 63°-58° 
Deception Island 624° 604° 63° 604 
Elephant Island 604° 55° 604° 544° 
Cruise of 1820 Cruise of 1821 
Palmer Land 643° 59°-61° 644° 533°-62° 


As regards the character of the north coast of Palmer Land indicated upon this 
chart and in comparison with a modern map (see Pl. 1X), its eastern half is about a 
half a degree too far to the south for this range of longitudes. The coast here appears 
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to trend more to the east than it should, but the western portion is in a general way 
in accord with a modern map (see Pl. XXIII, middle and lower right). Palmer’s inter- 
view published in the New London Globe emphasizes the masses of ice which prevented 
his getting for much of the distance within a number of leagues of the shore. 

Inasmuch as: 1) the Palmer Land portion of this map must have been supplied by 
Palmer, 2) the Powell group was discovered in a joint cruise of Powell and Palmer, 3) 
the Shetland group could have been mapped by Powell only on the northern shores 
and there only in a general way, as shown by his track, though it was mapped through- 
out by Palmer and this map turned over to Powell for publication; this map will be 
referred to as the Palmer-Powell map.” 

The lack of general information concerning the great Palmer-Powell map and its 
accompanying ‘‘Notes’’, has clearly not been accidental. It would appear that so far 
as practicable information has been withheld concerning this map—the outstanding 
contribution to the geography of the region on which all later maps have been based. 
No copy of it is to be found in the great collections of maps at the British Museum or 
at the Royal Geographical Society. In fact, the only copy known to exist in the British 
Empire is an imperfect one (black base only) found in the collection at the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Admiralty at Cornwall House. An unique copy of the ‘‘Notes’’ 
is bound up with other pamphlets at the Library of the Admiralty at Whitehall. The 
greatest bibliography on Antarctic exploration in English, with nearly nine hundred 
items, was prepared by Dr. H. R. Mill for the Antaretic Manual,* but it includes no 
mention either of the map or the ‘‘Notes’’, but only of a French translation of the 
‘*Notes’’ which was published two years later in Paris by the Service Hydrographique 
of the Ministry of Marine.” For a British authority to thus cite a belated French 
translation of an English work published in London by the chartseller to the 
Admiralty,’ must be very nearly if not quite unique. 

Four years later (1905) when his authoritative work, ‘‘The Siege of the South 
Pole’’, was issued, Mill had apparently learned that there was an English original of 

87 Tt is likely that the greater number of place names upon this map were given neither by Palmer nor 
by Powell, but by those who issued the map. The Stonington men, and Palmer in particular, gave few 
names, and, moreover, names referring as these do so generally to British royalty or to members of the 
nobility, would hardly have been chosen by Stonington men in the 1820’s. In his journal Powell gave names 
to the more important places only, and it may have significance that the large island east of Coronation 
Island to which in his journal Powell assigned no name, appears on the map with the name of Laurie. 
Powell himself named the great strait on the map Lewthwaite Strait, probably after the friend who supplied 
Laurie with the map and log-book. 

88 The Antarctic Manual for the Use of the Expedition of 1901, edited by George Murray, F.R.S., 
with a Preface by Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
London, 1901, pp. 586, maps and illustrations. (Antaretie Bibliography, pp. 521-580.) 

89 Extrait du journal du voyage du Capitaine Powell 4 South Shetland pendant les années 1821 et 
1822. Jour. des Voy., vol. XXII, 1824, pp. 93-111; also Annal. Marit. et Colon, vol. 1, 1824, pp. 5-19. 

Neither map nor “Notes” are to be found in any American library. 

9° At the time the Admiralty had not the facilities for engraving of its own maps, and these were in 
consequence let out by contract to private firms, and very generally to this firm of Laurie in Fleet Street. 
Started as early as 1670 by John Seller, after four changes in name, the firm took in 1818 the name of its 
head, Richard Holmes Laurie. In 1903 it was united with two other firms and became the house of Imray, 
Laurie, Norie and Wilson, which it is today with offices at 123 Minories, E. C. (The Story of the Blue 
Back Chart, 1937). 
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the French translation, and he gives it in his bibliography. His brief reference to the 
joint cruise of Palmer and Powell is, however, so worded as to give the impression that 
Powell accompanied Palmer on his Antarctic ecruise.*' A far greater disservice to 
geography was, however, his reproduction of a portion of the Palmer-Powell map only 
after he had trimmed off Palmer Land and the Powell group, supplied a new map 
border and published it, not as a portion of the map, but as the map itself.°* Because 
the originals were unavailable, this mutilation and incorrect description in the prin- 
cipal available authoritative work chiefly accounts for the ignorance which has pre- 
vailed. 

Balch was greatly surprised to find a copy of the ‘‘Powell’? map and 
accompanying ‘‘Notes’’ in Paris rather than in London, and he wrote: ‘‘It is, however, 
a singular fact that Powell has received more recognition from the French than from 
his own countrymen, by whom apparently his services to geography have been for- 
gotten’’.* Balch reproduced the western half of the black base of the Palmer-Powell 
map, and this was later on a small scale copied by Nordenskjéld in his great survey of 
Antarctic exploration.** The reproduction here made is, it is believed, the first of the 
map as a whole, of which but three copies are known to exist.” 

Within a few weeks of the issue of the Palmer-Powell map and accompanying 
‘‘Notes’’, there appeared from the firm of Laurie which had issued the originals, a 
pamphlet of 39 pages,** in which the discovery and subsequent mapping of the South 
Shetland Islands is described with no mention of either Palmer or Powell, and this 
pamphlet is accompanied by a copy of the Palmer-Powell map on reduced scale, with 
the track of the Dove removed and with a new title ascribing the discovery work to 
Smith, with Powell the map-maker, who might have been a member of the expedition 
(Pl. XII). 

The map was also copied on a four-sheet chart of the world prepared by Purdy 
and published by Laurie as of January Ist, 1821, though the map was first available 
November 1st, 1822. This date would of necessity ascribe the map to Smith or Brans- 
field, since Palmer returned to Stonington from his discovery of the continent in April 
1821, while Bransfield’s map was issued in 1820. It is true that the map has ‘‘Addi- 
tions 1822’’, in letters so microscopic as to be almost invisible (see Pl. XTIT).” 

*! “Captain George Powell, apparently a British sealer, accompanied Palmer on the sloop Dove for a 
considerable part of his cruise in 1821-22, and gave a clear account of his track in an excellent chart pub- 
lished in London on his return (p. 103)”. 

°2 Map opposite p. 98. 

“Antarctica”, p. 98. 

*4 Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse der schwedische siidpolar Expedition, 1901-1903, Bd. I, Lief. 1, p. 41. 

%> Library of the Service Hydrographique in Paris (where there is also an additional copy of the black 
base), Commerzbibliothek, Hamburg, and a black base at the Hydrographic Office, Cornwall House, London. 

%6 Memoir, Deseriptive and Explanatory to Accompany the New Chart of the Ethiopie and Southern 
Atlantic Ocean, . . . Composed from a Great Variety of Documents, as Enumerated in the Work, by John 
Purdy, Hydrographer. London; Printed for R. H. Laurie, Chartseller to the Admiralty, &., &., No. 53, 
Fleet Street, 1822 (Library of Congress). 

97 The title is: “A Chart of the World, on Mereators Projection; with the tracks of the More Distin- 
guished Modern Navigators. Regulated throughout, according to the best Scientific Determinations.” By 
John Purdy, published Janu’. Ist, 1821. By Richard Holmes Laurie, No. 53, Fleet Street, London, Third 
Edition, Improved [ additions 1822], (Justus Perthes, Gotha). 
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So important did the French consider the chart and accompanying ‘‘Notes’’ that 
both were reproduced in French, the map with French place names, in 1824,°* and in 
the same year another translation of the ‘‘Notes’’ but without the map appeared in 
the Journal des Voyages. 

As already stated, Mill in his great bibliography of 1901 made reference to the 
‘*Notes’’ of this French translation, and in his ‘‘Siege’’ gave the reference to the 


English ‘‘Notes’’, but since he did not state where they could be found, this served no 
one. 


Another eminent British authority upon Antarctic discovery is Sir Clements 
Markham, who has published a comprehensive documented work upon the subject. 
He makes no mention of the Palmer-Powell map or accompanying ‘‘Notes”’ either in 
the text or in the bibliography, beyond the statement in the text, ‘‘The South Orkney 
Islands were discovered by the English sealing captain Powell in 1820’’.1°° 

Still another British authority deals with the matter as follows?” 


“The first outcome of these voyages was the discovery of the South Shetlands by W. Smith 
in 1819, the South Orkneys by G. Powell in 1821, and the first sighting of the Antarctie continent 
in February 1820 by E. Bransfield, an Irish master mariner in the British Navy. Bransfield, 
when he saw and named Trinity Land, does not seem to have been aware of the importance of his 
discovery. The name for some time tended to be replaced by Palmer Land given by the Amer- 
ican sealer, N. B. Palmer, a year later, but is now restored as the Trinity Peninsula of Graham 
Land” (p. 23). 


UNPUBLISHED ADMIRALTY MAP OF 1822 


The date of issue in London of the Palmer-Powell map by Laurie is November 1st, 
1822. On November 3rd of that year, two days later, there appeared in a London 
literary magazine’ the first of three anonymous articles on the subject, ‘‘New Shet- 
land’’. 

The introduction to these articles states: 


“We have reason to believe that no official account is meant to be promulgated from that 

high branch of our government to which such matters belong; and as events of this kind, though 

the lands be barren and frost bound, are always curious, as well as to a certain extent important, 

we have procured for our Paper an authentic copy of the Journal kept on board the brig 

Williams during her second voyage'’* to New Shetland, when employed by authority to examine 

and survey the coasts to which she had in the first instance been accidentally driven”. 

*8 Extrait du Journal du Voyage du capitaine Powell & South Shetland, pendant les années 1821 et 
1822, Annales Maritimes et Coloniales, Paris, 1824; Année 1824; II* Partie, Tome I, pp. 5-19. The great 
map in full size carries the title, “Carte des fles de South Shetland, y compris les files Powell, D’aprés la 
reconnaissance du Dove dans les années 1821 et 1822. Par Georges Powell, Commandant du Dove” (Library 
of Congress, Harvard College Library, University of Chicago Library). 

9 Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., President of the Royal Geographical Society, The Lands 
of Silence, A History of Arctic and Antaretie Exploration, Cambridge University Press, 1921, pp. 539, 
Ill, p. 400. 

100 The date of the joint discovery by Powell and Palmer was December 6, 1821, though the outlying 
islands (Seal Isles) were apparently seen by Palmer in 1820. 

101 RR, N. Rudmose Brown, D.Se. (Aberdeen), University of Sheffield, The Polar Regions, A Physical 
and Economie Geography of the Arctic and Antarctic, with 23 maps, Methuen, London, 1927, pp. 245. 

102 “New Shetland”, The Literary Gazette (London), issues of November 3rd, 10th, and 24th. Vol. V, 
1821, pp. 691-692, 712-713, and 746-747. 

103 The attempt to reach the islands on return to River Plate had failed. 
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The first installment in this series of articles covers the main Shetland group only, 
and corresponds to the report of Dr. Adam Young on which all geographers had based 
their maps, and it was evidently so hurried in publication that it was entered under 
the book reviews, for which the editor made apology. 

The second installment (November 10th) was likewise devoted to the same group 
of islands. The concluding installment (November 26th) brought in new matter not 
to be harmonized with the Young report, for it claimed exploration of the Elephant 
and Clarence Islands group, gave up the Shetland land without a southern coast, and 
claimed a skirting of the south coast throughout, then a deflection to the south to the 
Antarctic coast and the discovery of the Antarctic continent, to which the name ‘‘Trin- 
ity Land’’ was given, and located in almost the same position as Palmer Land on the 
chart which was brought out in London by Laurie almost a month earlier, and in 
America by Woodbridge fourteen months earlier. 

Four days after the appearance of this concluding installment of the series, the 
Admiralty officially engraved a chart without number.’ 

I was able to find this chart at the Hydrographic Office in Cornwall House (PI. 
XIV) and, further, what purports to be the manuscript map from which it had been 
made. This map carries the name of Bransfield in what would appear to be a signa- 
ture. There is a general harmony of the map and the concluding installment of the 
account in the Literary Gazette, but there are very strong reasons for doubting the 
eenuineness of both the article and the map. As regards the map, these are: first, the 
fact that the ship’s track is not given. How any navigator could prepare a manu- 
script map of newly discovered land without first locating his ship’s track, from which 
his discoveries must of necessity be located, it is difficult to conceive. It has been 
claimed by Gould, who a century later tried to exploit this map,’ that the log of the 
Bransfield cruise had been lost, but the plotted track of a vessel is not found in the log, 
but upon the chart. Gould with much use of the imagination has attempted to plot a 
track upon his map on the basis of the account in the Literary Gazette, with the result 
that the ship in at least one instance sailed over its own discovered land. 

In the second place, if the signature is genuine, the entries upon the map are in a 
different seript-hand. On the supposition that this might be a later map copied by an 
assistant of Bransfield, it is certainly strange that some place-names are erect, others 
inverted, and that Bransfield’s supposed signature is inverted near the edge of the 
sheet. 

Thirdly, and most important, the entire lack of any correspondence between the 
anonymous Gazette report and surgeon Young’s report, which up to this time had been 
accepted as correct, must be emphasized. To assume that the surgeon who accom- 
panied the expedition and offered a report upon it which was accepted, did not know 
that the expedition had discovered the far eastern group of islands, or a new continent 


104 Chart of New or South Shetland, seen in 1819 by Will". Smith, Master of the Brig Williams, Sur- 
veyed by E. Bransfield, Master R. N. in 1820. N.B. This land was known to the Old Navigators and said 
to be first discovered by Theodore Gerrards in 1599. Beneath the map is “Published according to Act of 
Parliament by Capt. Hind, R. N., Hydrographer to the Admiralty, 30th November, 1822”. 

105 Lieut.-Comm. R. T. Gould, R.N. (ret.), The First Sighting of the Antaretic Continent, Geog. Jour., 
vol. LXV, 1925, pp. 220-225, map. 
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to the south, if they had indeed been discovered, passes the bounds of credibility. The 
desire to take credit from Palmer is all too clearly seen as the motive in supplying this 
map. 

This Admiralty map of 1822, never distributed, had no influence whatever upon 
atlas makers, who never made any use of it, and the only copy found in a long and dili- 
gent search in Kuropean and American libraries is that in Cornwall House above re- 
ferred to. Nonetheless, this faked map has been appealed to by eminent British 
authorities to prove that Bransfield, and not Palmer, discovered the Antarctic conti- 
nent. Among these are Bruce, Brown, Markham and Mill.’°° . 

This false interpretation has been echoed also by the German authority, Fricker,’ 
since no such expressions as these geographers have given could properly be applied 
to Bransfield’s map or even to the grotesquely inaccurate map which was engraved by 
the Admiralty in 1822. 


MAPS BASED ON THE PALMER-POWELL MAP 

In 1824 the Admiralty published the Palmer-Powell map (PI. XV, upper left), and 
following upon this geographers quite generally reproduced it in their atlases, thus 
replacing the New Shetland land mass of Smith and Bransfield, which had hitherto 
been widely used (PI. I1l). Gardner of London copied the map directly in 1825, and 
in the same year, presumably later, changed it so that Palmer Land was broken by 
straits with the added statement, ‘‘A group of islands according to Bellingshausen’’.’** 
Brué in Paris made the change from South Shetland to Palmer Land at some date not 
accurately known. A list of maps which introduced Palmer’s Land from the Admi- 
‘alty map of 1824 (Pl. XV) supplies the dates and places of publication as follows: 


Date Editor and Place of Publication Library where Found 
1824 Admiralty, London Congress 
1825 Gardner, London Congress 


6 “Bransfield’s excellent chart® (footnote reference to this chart), published by the Admiralty in 
1822, extending the discoveries of Smith, is too little known, and Bransfield has been deprived of the credit 
he so well deserved, owing to the erroneous and highly misleading statement already referred to, published 
by an authority otherwise so reliable as R. H. Laurie, evidently with incomplete data at his disposal, ete.” 
(Dr. Wm. 8. Bruce, Scot. Geog. Mag., vol. XX XIII, June 1917, pp. 242-243). 

“Bransfield, when he saw and named Trinity Land, does not seem to have been aware of the impor- 
tance of his discovery. His name for some time tended to be replaced by Palmer Land given by the Amer- 
ican sealer, N. B. Palmer, a year later, but is now restored on the Trinity Peninsula of Graham Land” (R. 
N. Rudmose Brown, D.Se., The Polar Regions, a Physical and Economie Geography of the Arctic and 
Antarctic, Methuen, London, 1927, p. 23). 

“The voleano on Deception Island . . . and some islands to the S. W. were discovered, not including 
Trinity Island of the Admiralty charts, which has been called Palmer Island, in 63° 25’ S and 57° 55’ W. 
Trinity Land is on Bransfield’s chart” (Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., The Lands of Silence, 
A History of Aretie and Antarctie Exploration, Cambridge University Press, 1921, p. 400). 

“He (Bransfield, W. H. H.) sailed amongst the islands and charted them” (H. R. Mill, Siege, p. 97). 

The first published map of “Trinity Land” is dated 1825 (see p. 43). 

107 “Bransfield accomplished his task of laying down the land with the greatest care and accuracy. 
Smith and Bransfield determined the extent of the island group to reach 53° W., where the two isolated 
islands Elephant and Clarence lie, ete.” (Karl Fricker, The Antarctic Regions, London, 1900, p. 48). 

108 We have been able to find no reference to any such statement by Bellingshausen. 
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1825 , Gardner, London (Coastline broken with state- Congress 

ment, “A group of islands according to Bellings- 

hausen”’) 
After 1822 Brué, Paris (Coast extended northeastward) Service Hydrographique, Paris 
1828 Denaix, Paris (Coast generalized) ; British Museum 
1830 Hall, London (do) do 
1832 Arrowsmith, London Congress 
1842 Lizar, Edinburgh (Coast generalized) Yale University 
1844 Black, Edinburgh (Coast broken) Am. Antiqu. Soc., Worcester 
1847 Black, Edinburgh (do) Harvard College 


Indirectly, these maps in atlases which showed Palmer Land brought wide 


acknowledgment of the American captain’s.claim to the discovery of the Antarctic 
continent. 


WEDDELL’S FALSE MAP OF 1825 


James Weddell was an officer of the Royal Navy who, without a command after 
the battle of Waterloo, became a South Sea sealing captain. He had been born in 
Ostend August 24, 1787, the son of an upholsterer of London who soon after died, 
leaving the widow with two sons and unprovided for. James, the younger son, who 
had had little education beyond what his mother was able to teach him, went to sea 
bound to the master of a coasting vessel. In 1805, at the age of eighteen, he shipped 
on board a merchantman trading to the West Indies and made several voyages. 

In 1808 Weddell was turned over by his captain to the frigate Rainbow of the 
Royal Navy, a prisoner charged with insubordination and mutiny and with knocking 
down his captain. This was at the time when the Royal Navy was recruited by im- 
pressment of merchant sailors of the home country and the United States, a principal 
cause of the war with the States in 1812. Weddell, who could read, improved his time 
in the Navy by studying navigation. Becoming a capable navigator he was promoted 
to petty officer and later to midshipman. Still later he was promoted to be master in 
turn of a number of naval vessels, but with the reduction which followed the coming 
of peace with France after Waterloo, he could get no further naval command, and after 
three years on scant half-pay, he accepted the command of the Jane, a commercial 
vessel to which was added in 1821 the cutter Beaufoy, for the purpose of sealing to the 
South Seas.” 

In the years 1821 to 1824 Weddell cruised north of the South Shetland and Powell 
Island groups and in the seas adjacent. His maps upon which he charted the tracks of 
his vessel show that he was never within the seas to the south of these island groups 
(Pl. XVIII). 

Tu a volume published in London in 1825,""° Weddell claimed as a result of his cruises 

109 From Dictionary of National Biography. 

110 James Weddell, Esq., A Voyage Towards the South Pole, Performed in the Years 1822-24, Con- 


taining an Examination of the Antarctic Sea to the Seventy-Fourth Degree of Latitude: And a Visit to 
Tierra del Fuego, ete., ete., Longman, Hursh, Rees, Orme, Brown and Green, London, 1825, pp. iv and 
276, maps and plates. 

A Second Edition published in 1827 includes additional pages 277-314 (Observations on the Prob- 
ability of Reaching the South Pole, by Weddell, and pages 315-324 by Matthew Brisbane, Captain of the 
Beaufoy, An Account of a Second Voyage to Tierra del Fuego). 
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that he had accomplished three things: 1) he published a new map of the South Shet- 
land Islands including the Powell group ‘‘Constructed from Observations Made during 
Three Voyages in the Years 1820, 21, 22, & 23 to these Islands’’; 2) he drew a new 
map of the Antarctic land and called it ‘‘Trinity Land’’, which coast bears no resem- 
blance to Palmer Land and, moreover, it is widely different on Weddell’s two maps and 
in each case is of schematic pattern and described as ‘‘Not accurately surveyed’’ and 
as ‘‘laid down from the information of respectable commanders of ships’’; and 3) he 
claimed to have carried out a most extraordinary voyage toward the South Pole to the 
far southern latitude of 74° 15’, all the way in open water both going and returning. 

It is necessary to examine each of these claims separately : 

1) New map of the Shetland Islands. Inasmuch as the tracks of his cruises laid 
down on the chart by himself show that he was never on the south side of the islands 
for which this claim was made, and with the exception of Smith (‘‘James’’) and Ele- 
phant and Clarence Islands, he was on the north side never nearer than twenty-five 
miles, and usually much farther off, his claim that he constructed his detailed maps 
from observations made during his voyages is obviously false. When we compare his 
map (Pls. XVI to XVIII) with the suppressed and inaccessible Palmer-Powell map, it 
becomes clear at a glance that Weddell’s map has been copied from the earlier one. 
Nowhere in the Weddell report is there mention of either Palmer or Powell. Weddell 
gives, however, in detail Smith’s account of his October 1819 voyage in the Williams, 
and referring to Bransfield says: ‘‘To his valuable remarks, . .. I have added my 
own, which corroborate them, together with a particular delimitation of the coast’’ 
(Attributing the Palmer-Powell map to Smith-Bransfield. See p. 35). 

“The names which he gave the different headlands, &¢., in obedience to official authority, 

I have retained; and, in a more extended survey, I have added to some parts, names from par- 

ticulars of appearance in the land, and to others, the names of gentlemen of talent and enter- 

prise” (p. 132). 

When the Palmer-Powell and Weddell maps are compared in detail, it is found 
that bays, straits and capes, and in fact almost every feature, is in correspondence, 
although the names have with certain exceptions been changed by Weddell. This 
will be clear from the following table by comparing the two central columns which con- 
trast the Palmer-Powell and Weddell names for the same features: 


PALMER, PENDLETON PALMER-POWELL WEDDELL v. BELLINGS- 
ete. MAP MAP ~ HAUSEN MAP 
(1820-21) (1821-22) 1822 (1821-23) 1825 (1820) 1831 
New Iceland New South South Shetland Js.. South Shetland Is. Shetlands TJs. 


(of Dirk Gherritz) Shetland Is. 
(of Woodbridge 


Map, 1821) 
Mount Pisgah I. Smith’s I. James I. Borodino I. 
(Log of Hero, 1820) Snow I. Basil Halls I. 

Castle Rock Gibralter Rock 

Low I. Jamesons I. 

Hell Gates Mortons Str. 
Ragged I. (Log of Hero, 1820) Lloyd’s or Rugged I. Rugged I. 
Hersilia Cove South’ Beach 
(on Ragged I.) New Plymouth New Plymouth 
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PALMER, PENDLETON 
ete. 
(1820-21) 
Fannings 
Islands 
(of Stonington 
Sealers) 
President’s Harbor 
(Log of Hero) 


Deception I. (Log of Hero, 1820) 
Port William or Yankey Hbr. 
Yankey Sound (Log of Hero) 


Christmas sound (?) 
(Log of Hero) 


Harmony Str. (?) 
(Log of Hero, 1821) 


North Foreland 
(On Bransfield’s map, 1820) 


PALMER-POWELL 


MAP 


(1821-22) 1822 


Window I. 
North Beach 
Livingston’s I. 


Start Point 
South Bay 
Johnson’s Dock 


unnamed Cove 
False Bay 
Shirreff’s Cove 
Desolation TI. 
Cape Shirreff 
Speller’s Cove 
Blythe B. 


Deception I. 


McFarlane’s Str. 
Point Ranier 
Sail Rock 


Greenwich I. 
Hospital Cove 
Middle I. 
English Str. 
Roberts I. 

Table I. 

Flat Isle 
Clothier Harbor 
Heywoods Is. 
Coppermine Cove 


King George’s Str. 


Nelson’s Isles 
Harmony Cove 
Fields Str. 
King Georges I. 
Potters Cove 
Admiralty Bay 
St. George’s Bay 
Round Pt. 
Ridleys I 
Listers Hr. 
North Foreland 
Cape Melville 


South Foreland 


WEDDELL 


MAP 


(1821-23) 1825 


Richards I. 

Robbery Beach 

Smiths or 
Livingstons I. 


Erebys B. 


Listers Cove 
Jones Basin 
Barnards Peak 
Maggy’s Cove 
Palmers B. 


Desolation 


C. Sheriff 


Deception 


Duffs Str. 
Needles 
Steeple Rock 


Bransfields Str. 


Sartorius I. 
Fannings Harbor 


Spencers Str. 
Mitchells I. 
Table I. 

Powells Is. 
Clothier Harbor 


Parrys Str. 
Strachans J. 
Harmony Cove 
Mazwells Str. 
K. Georges I. 
Potters Cove 
Unnamed Bay 
Georges B. 


North Foreland 
Simpsons Is. 
Liverpool B. 
C. Melville 


v. BELLINGS- 
HAUSEN MAP 
(1820) 1831 


Smolensk I. 


Teil I. 


Beresino I. 


Polotsk J. 


Leipzig I. 


Waterloo I. 


C. North Foreland 
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PALMER, PENDLETON PALMER-POWELL WEDDELL v. BELLINGS- 
ete. MAP MAP HAUSEN MAP 
(1820-21) (1821-22) 1822 (1821-23) 1825 (1820) 1831 
Penguin Isle 
Bridgman’s I. Bridgmans I. Helena I. 
(voleano) 
Hope Isle Hope I. 
Palmer’s Land Palmers Land Trinity Land 
(Woodbridge Map, 1821) (Falsely represented) 
Elephant I. Barrows I. Mordrins I. 
Clarence I. Clarences Island Shishkoff’s I. 
Cornwallis I. Cornwallis I. Michailoff’s I. 
C. Bowles C. Bowles 
Asplants I. The Three Bro. 
Penguin Pt. Penguin Pt. 
Seal Rocks Seal Islands and Rocks } 
Lloyds Promontory Lloyds Prom. 
O’Briens I. Obriens I. 
C. Lindsey C. Lindsey 
Narrow I. Gibbs I. Rainoff’s I. 


C. Lookout 
Walkers Pt. 


Cruisers 
Powell’s Group South Orkneys 
Coronation Isle Pomona or Mainland 
Laurie Isle Melville’s I. 
Lewthwaite’s Str. Spencers Straits 
Washington Str. Washington Str. 
(In acet. Cruise of Jas. Monroe, Palmer’s Bay 
New London Gazette, April 24,Return Point r 
1822.) South Cape 
West C. West Cape 
| Rocks of Despair 
| Seal Is. (7) Inaccessible Isles 
(Woodbridge Map, 1821) Joneeption Point 
Route Point 
Palmers Harbour Elleffsen’s Harbour 


C. Hartree 

C. Disappointment 
Note Smith’s Cape, Williams’s Point, Shireff’s Cove, Lloyd’s Land, Nelson’s Island, 
: and Hoseason’s Aim are names which appeared on Bransfield’s map, some of 
which were later used, but none of which could be now located because of the 
inaccuracy of his map. 


The Powell Group Weddell apparently did visit a little more than a month after 
| Powell and Palmer, though he kept well off to the north, whereas Powell and Palmer 
| went through the straits and examined the shores. For these islands, most unfortu- 
nately, Weddell’s later name of South Orkneys has now largely replaced the prior 
name Powell’s Group of the Palmer-Powell map. The latter name persisted on the 
maps for a long time, and has occasionally appeared on modern maps. 
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2) The representation of the Antarctic land. From what has been said we know 
that Weddell purloined from the Palmer-Powell map his chart of the South Shetland 
Islands. He therefore had before him the map of Palmer’s Land as represented upon 
it. In what appears to have been a deliberate attempt to secure the removal of the 
name Palmer’s Land from the world’s maps, he set down upon his map an imaginary 
coast line and gave it the name ‘‘Trinity Land’’ already attributed to Bransfield by the 
literary Gazette article of 1822 and by the Admiralty map four days later in that 
year. The coast pattern which Weddell chose to use, a purely schematic one, produced 
with the Shetlands a remote resemblance to the original Bransfield map of Dr. Adam 
Young (Fig. 3), and Weddell gave to the great sound discovered by Palmer when he 


Fig. 3. Map of the South Shetlands and Antarctic Land by Weddell (upper map), compared with 
the map of Smith-Bransfield (lower map). 


found Palmer’s Land, the name Bransfield Strait, though on the Bransfield map this 
strait would be land, not water (Fig. 1, p. 10, and Pl. I, upper map.)'"' . 

Inasmuch as Weddell’s apparent object in setting up this new coast of ‘‘Trinity 
Land”’ is obviously to establish the contention that Bransfield discovered the Antarctic 


111 Qn the British Admiralty map of 1822 attributed to Bransfield it would be neither a strait nor a 
sound, but a gulf. 
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land and named it ‘‘Trinity Land,’’ it is interesting to observe that the Admiralty a 
little later (see Pl. XX) represented a supposed cruise of Bransfield (Fig. 4) which 


| 65 60 | 55 50 


Fig. 4. Weddell’s small-scale map to show the coast of “Trinity Land” (AAA), compared with the 
same coast on his large-scale map after bringing to the same map scale and superimposing (BBB), and 
with a part of Bransfield’s supposed cruise as represented by the British Admiralty (Pl. XX) and by 
Lieutenant-Commander Gould, also superimposed (CCC). 


would have made him penetrate with his ship this ‘‘Trinity Land’’ for a distance of 
about 140 nautical miles. 

3) The voyage towards the South Pole. Weddell also claimed to have made in 
1823 one of the most extraordinary voyages of all history, and by sailing southward 
largely between the fortieth and fiftieth degrees of west longitude to have reached the 
unparalleled farthest south of 74° 15’ (Pl. XVIII), sia degrees of latitude farther than 
any navigator had ever gone within this general region. Yet what was most astound- 
ing about this alleged voyage was not so much the distance covered as the statement 
that he sailed throughout, going and returning, in open water with no field or pack ice 
anywhere in sight, but only icebergs. Even at his farthest south the sea was clear with 
six ice islands (icebergs), and these icebergs as shown by his engraving are of a pecu- 
liarly low latitude type. This great sea which he claimed to have penetrated Weddell 
named, ‘‘The Sea of King George the Fourth, Navigable’’. 

Now if there is any area of ocean upon the face of the globe which is unnavigable 
by ships, it is this very sea, which except within variable belts close to the shores of the 
Antaretie continent, has never been navigated in open water and never at all in the 
central region. These off-shore belts where the fierce storm winds off the land force 
the pack away, here as elsewhere in the Antarctic, are utilized by navigators for 
making their way. All ships which have succeeded either before or since in navigating 
this sea, have proceeded within these narrow belts—Palmer (1821), Ross (1843) and 
Larsen (1894) along the east coast of Palmer’s Land; and Bruce (1904), Filchner 
(1912) and Shackleton (1915) on the opposite shore of the sea west of the far larger 
mass of Antarctic land, where in consequence the belt is wider and the extent of the 
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open belt much greater. The vast intermediate portion of the sea is considered the 
most difficult area of pack ice in either polar region, and within it as shown by the 
drifts, while beset, of the Deutschland and Endurance, there is a strong movement of the 
pack in a northerly direction which would successfully resist the advance of any sailing 
ship such as Weddell’s. No navigator has yet advanced southward either into or 
through this pack, though many futile attempts have been made.’” 

D’Urville in 1838 made the attempt to follow along the charted track of Weddell’s 
ship. He states in his narrative account how already in latitude 63° he went to sleep 
expecting on the basis of Weddell’s report to reach 65° by noon of the following day. 
Ife was routed out at three in the morning to look out upon the absolutely impenetrable 
pack which extended as far as could be seen.*** 

Ross five years later was on Weddell’s track in latitude 65° 13’ S ‘‘but under 
what different circumstances!’’ ‘‘he was in a clear sea: we found a dense, impenetra- 
ble pack; and as Admiral D’Urville was unable to attain even to the 64th degree, we 
must conclude that Weddell was favored by an unusually fine season, and we may 
rejoice that there was a brave and daring seaman on the spot to profit by the oppor- 
tunity’’.** 

The explanation of D’Urville is less lenient than that of Ross: 

“Without disputing definitely the truthfulness of the narrative of Weddell, I am obliged 

to hold myself in cautious doubt until another attempt is made by a trustworthy navigator. As 

soon as another captain has been able to go 5 or 6 degrees farther south than we, any doubt will 

cease and Weddell will have complete right in my eyes’.!!® 
Once more, in 1902, Nordenskjéld made the attempt to follow in Weddell’s supposed 
track, only to be stopped by impenetrable ice in latitude 63° S.1"° 

Weddell’s account of his southern cruise has all the wealth of detail and color in 
the account of a notorious explorer in the opposite polar region. Both clearly belong 
in the realm of fiction. An explorer, who, under whatever inspiration, purloined the 
map of the South Shetlands and falsified the map of the Antaretie Land, would hardly 


balk at a fictitious voyage, which placed his name upon one of the grander features of 
the Antarctic." 


USE BY GEOGRAPHERS OF WEDDELL’S “TRINITY LAND” 

The imaginary map of the Antarctic land as set forth upon Weddell’s map was, 
following the appearance of his report, reproduced most widely. In the same year the 
Admiralty reproduced it, and throughout European countries the name Palmer’s Land 

112 The claims of the American sealer, Morrell, to have advanced in 1825 along the track of. Weddell 
are quite generally discredited. Mill has pointed out the fact that Morrell has apparently adopted Wed- 
dell’s language, but accepts Morrell’s statement that in his alleged latitude of 69° 11’ S he saw no field ice 
(Siege, p. 107). Powell and Palmer (1822) met impenetrable pack here in lat. 62° 20’. 

114M. J. Dumond D’Urville, Voyage au Péle Sud et dans l’Océanie sur les Corvettes l’Astrolabe et la 
Zélée, ete., vol. II, 1842, pp. 47-48. 

114 Sir J. Clark Ross, R. N., A Voyage of Discovery and Research in the Southern and Antarctic 
Regions during the Years 1839-43, vol. II, p. 357. 

115 Cited by A. Schiick, Die Entwickelung unsere Kenntnisse der Linder im Siiden von Amerika, 
Verh. d. Verein. f. Naturwiss. Unterhaltung, Hamburg, vol. V, No. 7, July 1882, pp. 118-128. 

116 Otto Nordenskjéld, Antarctica, pp. 81, 88, map at end. 

117 The Admiralty soon changed the name of “Sea of George the Fourth, Navigable” to Weddell Sea, 
to which should have been added “Unnavigable”. 
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was for a decade rather generally replaced by ‘‘Trinity Land’’, Terre de la Trinité, or 
Dreieinigkeits Land (P|. X1X). Grigg of Philadelphia in making use of the Weddell 
material employed the original name of Bransfield, ‘‘South Shetland’’. Since, how- 
ever, the coast as represented had no reality, after a little more than a decade ‘‘ Trinity 
Land”’ passed into oblivion, and the name, which continued somewhat longer, survives 
generally today only in a small Antarctic island.* The atlas maps which followed 
Weddell with their dates and places of publication are as follows: 


Date Editor and Place of Publication - Library Where Found 
1825 (?) Weddell Map with German names, Berlin (7?) Staatbibliothek, Berlin 
1825 Admiralty, London do 
1826 srué, Paris do 
1827 Hoffmann & Wolff, Berlin Ges. f. Erdk., Berlin 
1827 Vandermaelen, Brussells Harvard College 
1828 Lapie, Paris do 
1828 Stieler, Berlin Ges. f. Erdk., Berlin 
1828 Geograph. Inst., Weimar do 
1828 do (Different map) do 
1828 Grigg, Philadelphia (“South Shetland”) Congress 
1828 Conrad, Philadelphia do 
1829 Lapie, Paris Harvard College 
1830 Dezauche, Paris Bibl. Natl., Paris 
1830 Weiland, Weimar Congress 
1836 Dufour, Paris Bibl. Natl., Paris 
1837 MahImann, Berlin do 
1838 Worobjew, St. Petersburg Staatbibl., Berlin 
1841 Veuillemin, Paris sibl. Natl., Paris 
1842 (?) Lizar, Edinburgh Yale University 


THE “HUGHES’ BAY” HOAX OF 1828 

In 1839 the British Admiralty issued their chart no. 1238 (see Pl. XX, upper right, 
and Pl. XXIII, center) on which ‘‘Trinity Land, Bransfield 1820”? appeared, and to the 
west and southwest of it ‘‘ Hughes’ Gulf’’, sixty miles or more both broad and long and 
opening out to the northwest in the direction of Smith Island. 

This gulf, which has no reality whatever, was to appear upon practically all maps 
of the region and on atlases published throughout the world, for much more than half 
a century, so it becomes of some interest to trace it to its origin. 

From many secondary maps, as, for example, that of D’Urville in 1837 before he 
sailed on his expedition (Pl. XXI, lower part), it became evident that the origin of map 
no. 1238 was much earlier than 1839. After much search I came upon the reproduction 
of a map by Laurie of date August 14, 1828, upon which the bay apparently first 
appeared and with the legend ‘‘ Hughes Bay, ete., 1824’’."° This map is reproduced 
in small half-tone by Spears opposite page 84 of his life of Palmer. Unable to get 
access to Dr. Week’s museum owing to his very serious illness, and on inquiry learning 

48 Recent Admiralty maps have revived it as “Trinity Peninsula” for Louis Philippe Land (see PI. 
XXXI, upper part). 

19 A Chart of the World, on Mereator’s Projection; with the tracks of, the more distinguished modern 
navigators. Regulated, throughout, according to the best scientific determinations. By John Purdy, Pub- 
lished August 14, 1828, by Richard Holmes Laurie, No. 53 Fleet Street, London. (This map, which I have 
not seen, is in the Whaling Museum of Dr. James H. Weeks at Stonington, Connecticut.) 
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that no copy of this map is in the collections of the Hydrographic Office at Cornwall 
House, London, the half-tone in Spears’s book has been photographically enlarged and 
a drawing made from a tracing (Pl. XX, upper left). 
Research at Cornwall House brought to light another map by Laurie dated 1831 
Fig. 5),’°° which carried what appeared at first to be somewhat further information. 


AGS LANP 


Fig. 5. Laurie’s “Second Edition” (1831) of “Powell” map (middle) compared with the original map 
(above) and with Blashford’s map (London) of 1860 (lower). 


This map purported to be a ‘‘Second Edition’’ of the ‘‘Powell’’ map with aid acknowl- 


edged to Captain Robert Fildes, a British sealer who was early in the South Shet- 
lands.’ 


120 This date must be subsequent to 1832 since it carries the track of Biscoe. 

121 Chart of South Shetland Including Coronation Island, &. From the Exploration of the Sloop 
Dove in the Years 1821 and 1822 by George Powell, Commander of the Same. Published by R. IT. Laurie, 
Chartseller to the Admiralty, &e¢., &e., No. 53, Fleet Street, London, Nov. 1st, 1822. 

Second Edition with various additions by Capt. Robert Fildes, 1831. 
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On this map is also a representation of ‘‘Hughes’ Bay’’ as confirmation of the 
information on earlier Laurie chart of 1828. I was also able to find in the collection of 
maps at the Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty, an Admiralty map stamped ‘‘ Hy- 
drog: Office 27 My, 1833’ and probably issued earlier (Fig. 6), on which the same gulf 


op 


: 


GRAHAM'S 
LAND. 1832. 


covered with snow. 


Fig. 6. Admiralty chart printed before May 27, 1833 but probably never issued. 


or bay and surrounding lands appear. All these maps, as well as Admiralty chart 1238 
and another map soon to be described, have features marked with the name ‘‘Hosea- 


i) son’’ (Hoseason’s Island, Hoseason’s Hr., ete.). In addition to these features, the 
a Laurie map has the statement, ‘‘ Tughes Bay 1824’’ printed upon it, and the Admiralty 
“4 map issued before 1833 has ‘‘ Hughes Bay, &e was explored by Mr. Jas. Hoseason of 
the Sprightly in 1824’’. 


Now Hoseason has long appeared to be a wholly fictitious character—the ‘‘Robin- 
son Crusoe”’ of the Antarctic. Mill, referring to Hoseason Island writes, ‘‘name pos- 
sibly perpetuating the memory of some American sealer who otherwise would be for- 
gotten’’..** D’Urville, writing only a few years after these maps were perpetrated, 
said, ‘‘No document has come to our knowledge concerning the author of these dis- 
coveries; alone, according to an indication which one finds upon the map, we are led to 


I think that a certain Captain Hoseason must have in the year 1824 made these dis- 
= coveries in going out in search of new lands for seal hunting’’.'’** Balch was able to 


contribute nothing except to point out that ‘‘Hoseason’s Aim’’ appeared upon the 
Smith-Bransfield map.’ 

122 Siege, ete., p. 145. 

123 Voyage au Pole Sud, ete., vol. II, p. 20. 

124 Antarctica, p. 114, footnote. 
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Taking the false Weddell map of ‘‘Trinity Land’’ to represent the ‘‘mainland’’ of 
the Smith-Bransfield map, which it is of course too far south to do, Hoseason’s Island - 
has about the position as regards relative longitude as ‘‘Hoseason’s Aim’’, and until 
I had seen the original of the Bransfield map at the Admiralty (Pl. I, upper map), I 
was inclined to think ‘‘Aim’’ a misprint for Isle, since misprints are common upon the 
published map.'” 

Inquiry of D. Bonner Smith, Esq., Director of the Admiralty Library at White- 
hall, started an investigation concerning Hoseason which brought the result that no 
James Hoseason was ever in the Royal Navy list, no Sprightly was ever a naval vessel 
of 1820-1824, and nothing could be learned of this mythical figure, Hoseason.'** 

Concerning Robert Fildes, the great bibliography of Mill published in the Antare- 
tic Manual of 1901 refers the reader to an article in the now rather rare German jour- 
nal Hertha,’ and this article which contains much detailed information concerning 
harbors of the South Shetlands, tells us nothing of Antarctic land, which he clearly did 
not visit. 

It is thus apparent that Hoseason must still be regarded as a purely fictitious char- 
acter. The statements concerning him soon disappeared from the Admiralty maps, 
and it is doubtful if geographers have known of the statements here referred to. 

Admiralty chart no. 1238, unlike the three earlier maps on which ‘‘Hughes’’ Gulf 
or Bay appeared, was very widely distributed throughout the world. On this map 
there was apparently new ‘‘authentication’’ of the ‘‘Hughes Bay’’. Along the false 
shore to the south ran the legend, ‘‘ High Land Covered with Snow Seen by Foster and 
Hoseason’’. Foster was at Hoseason Island in 1829, not 1824, but as we are to see, he 
did not locate a coast here but in a quite different position. 

Thus neither the fictitious Hoseason nor the real Foster sighted a coast in the 
position required by ‘‘Hughes’’ Gulf or Bay. Without any reality whatever, the map 
is a stupendous hoax, which was to plague geographers for half a century and appear 
on all the atlases of the world throughout that time, only to disappear completely in the 
light of exploration. Even the name ‘‘Hughes’’, whoever he may have been, has gen- 
erally disappeared. 

The responsibility for this stupendous hoax is clearly Laurie operating in com- 
plete cooperation with the British Admiralty. <A raison d’étre is found in the trans- 
position of Palmer’s Land, hitherto always applied to the American sector of Antarctic 
land, to a strictly localized stretch of coast, where, crowded hard against the false 
shore and shown now in heavy lettering, it would have to bear the blame for the Hughes 
Bay hoax. When the bottom should drop out of this bay, and the sides as well, Pal- 
mer’s Land would be discredited or perhaps retained as a group of islands off the 
Antarctic coast. This has been in fact the genesis of the transformation of Palmer’s 

125 “Tract” for Track, and “William” for Williams. 

126 An inquiry made at the office of Imray, Laurie, Norie & Wilson, Ltd., brought the answer that 
none of the early maps published by the firm of R. H. Laurie are on file there. 

127 Bemerkungen auf einer Reise nach Neu Siid Shetland vom Kapitan Robert Fildes (Mitgetheilt 
von dem Admiral von Krusenstern in St. Petersburg), Hertha, Annalen der Erd-, Voélker- und Staat- 


enkunde. Unter Mitwirkung des Freiherrn Alexander von Humboldt, Besorgt von Heinrich Berghaus in 
Berlin und Karl Friedrich Volbrath Hoffmann in Stuttgart, vol. IX, 1827, pp. 442-474. 
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Land on maps toward the end of the nineteenth century into ‘‘Palmer’s Archipelago. ”’ 

Two British expeditions were already in the Antarctic while the ‘‘ Hughes Bay’’ 
hoax was being put forth. One (Biscoe’s), thanks to Admiralty action, was destined 
to alter profoundly all future maps, the other (Foster’s), quite grandiose and preten- 
tious, was to be quite forgotten. 

Maps which made use of the ‘‘Hughes Bay’’ charts without influence from the 
above-mentioned expeditions, are shown in the following list and are in part indicated 
on the lower part of Pl. XX. . 


Date Editor and Place of Publication Library Where Found 
1828 (7?) Grimm, Berlin Ges. f. Erdk., Berlin 
1832 McCulloch, London Congress 
1835 Bradford, Philadelphia do 
1836 v. Lichtenstein, Berlin Justus Perthes, Gotha 
1839 Smith, Hartford Congress 
1839 Brit. Adm. Chart No. 1238 do 
(With additions from Chanticleer expedition) : 
1840 Blunt, New York New York Public, Congress 
1851 (7?) Maury’s Wind and Current Chart Congress, Amer. Geog. Soe. 
1854 (?) Perry Amer. Geog. Soe. 
1855 . Colton, New York New York Public 


THE CHANTICLEER EXPEDITION 


In the years 1828 to 1831 the British Admiralty sent out an expedition to the South 
Shetland Islands for the special purpose of determining the figure of the earth by 
pendulum observations. The ship chosen was H.M.S. Chanticleer, a sloop of war, and 
its commander, Captain Henry Foster, was a distinguished scientist who was already 
known from such observations on Pendulum Island in northeast Greenland. Foster 
was unfortunately drowned from a canoe on the Chagres River, Panama, on the return 
voyage to England. The expedition, which chose for its base Deception Island in the 
South Shetland group, undertook before reaching this base to explore toward the 
Antarctic continent; but these explorations it is.particularly difficult to evaluate, and 
this for several reasons which will appear. 

The claim was set up by Foster to have found a long stretch of Antarctic coast on 
which he says he and Lieutenant Kendall landed. Foster says he took possession of 
the land in the name of his Sovereign, named it Clarence Land after the Duke of 
Clarence, though strangely enough the report on the expedition adds in a footnote, 
‘‘Called Palmer’s and Trinity Land in the charts’’. The point of landing was named 
Cape Possession, and it was claimed to be ‘‘the southernmost known land’’. The date 
of discovery was January 7, 1829. Captain Foster states that he went ashore with 
Lieutenant Kendall and ‘‘deposited a written document in Latin, enclosed in a copper 
cylinder, stating that possession was thereby taken of the land in the name of His Most 
Gracious Majesty King George the Fourth’’. 

The latitude of the landing place determined during beautifully clear weather is 
given as 63° 26’ South, and the longitude 64° 26’ West.'* 


128 This is according to the final report of the expedition published in 1834 when the chronometers 
had presumably been checked. According to an extract from the private journal of Lieutenant Kendall 
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This lack of accord as regards the position of Cape Possession would naturally be 
settled in favor of the later and final report,’** but the position given in the final report 
is out at sea far from any land (Pl. XXIII, map at left). Different authorities have 
as a consequence shown great divergence in fixing the position of Cape Possession: 


Latitude 8S. Longitude W. 

63° 26’ 64° 6’ 
Dr. Karl Fricker (Ant. Reg., pp. 57) 63° 26’ 64° 6’ 
Dr. Nordenskjéld (Op. cit., p. 48) 63° 26’ 64° 6’ 
D’Urville (Narrative, vol. IT, p. 21) 63° 26’ 66° 26710 
63° 46’ 61° 45’ 
Findlay (Sailing Directions, Admiralty, 1882). ............ 63° 26’ 64° 6 
Antaretie Pilot (Hydrog. Dept., First Ed., London, 

63° 42’ 61° 42’ 


Sir James Clark Ross solved the difficulty by making Cape Possession replace the 
imaginary Cape Cockburn of the Admiralty charts of the time, which would give it the 
longitude (from Ross’s chart) of about 62° W."* 

This uncertainty as to the position of Cape Possession is, however, the least of the 
difficulties which we encounter in attempting to evaluate Foster’s work, for notwith- 
standing the amazing claim to have replaced Palmer Land by giving it a new name, 
Clarence Land, which Foster set foot upon as ‘‘the southernmost known land’’, the 
map of the entire Antarctic part of the cruise,'** and the only one published, covers 
only a quarter of an inch, and the new land surveyed and taken possession of is repre- 
sented by a schematic crinkled line trending east-northeast after the manner of Wed- 
dell’s imaginary ‘‘Trinity Land’’. Moreover, it is given the name ‘‘South Shetland’’, 
not Clarence Land, as per the text. No map or description of the place where landing 
was made is to be found in the report. 

Believing that some map must exist, I was able to find at the Hydrographic Office 
two accordant maps, one with many sight directions and obviously the field map, the 
other with better drawing and with title (Pl. XXII). However, this discovery of the 
map merely lands us in greater difficulties, for these maps correspond neither with the 
diminutive map in Webster’s report, nor even remotely with actual conditions (see PI. 


read by John Barrow, F.R.S., before the Royal Geographical Society on January 24th, 1831, and pre- 
sumably referring to chronometers not checked at the time (the Chanticleer did not reach England until 
four months later), the position of Cape Possession is 63° 46’ S and 61° 45’ W. (Account of the Island 
of Deception, one of the New Shetland Isles. Extracted from the private journal of Lieutenant Kendall, 
R. N., embarked on board his Majesty’s sloop Chanticleer, Captain Forster, on a scientific voyage; and 
communicated by John Barrow, Esq., F.R.S. Read 24th January, 1831, Jour. Roy. Geog. Soe., vol. I, 
1833, p. 64.) 

129 Narrative of a Voyage to the Southern Atlantic Ocean in the Years 1828, 29, 30. Performed in 
H. M. Sloop Chanticleer, under the Command of the late Captain Henry Foster, F.R.S., ete., by Order 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. From the Private Journal of W. H. B. Webster, surgeon 
of the sloop. In two volumes. London, 1834, pp. 399 and 398. Illustrated. 

120 The second 6 probably a misprint. 

131 Op. cit., map at end of vol. II. 

132 Op. cit., frontispiece map of vol. I. 
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XXIII, at the right). One question, however, the maps did solve—the position of Cape 
Possession, for the track on one map and the series of soundings upon the other fixed 
Cape Possession in the position assigned by Kendall, where there is found a small 
island, with a small bay shown on the northern shore—Hoseason Island, and here land- 
ing might have been made. This small island is the only land of all that which is rep- 
resented which corresponds to reality. If landing was made, it must have been here, 
for Cape Possession appears close up to the little bay which is represented. The diffi- 
culties are, not in any way resolved, for Charcot was off this cape in 1906, sent 
a boat into the bay, where it landed and search was made for the cairn and record, but 
only in vain.** 

In striving to account for Foster’s map, so utterly at variance with the facts, it 
might perhaps be possible to explain it in part by a superior mirage which brought 
Palmer Land close up, since the visibility was described as excessively good, and it is 
always so when mirage is in operation.’** This would hardly explain, however, how 
Foster on his map attempted to locate and name small features represented to be fifty 
to seventy miles distant. ; 

The extraordinary claims set up by Foster of taking ‘‘possession’’ of Palmer 
Land, while striving to replace its name by one which would give credit to the British, 
takes on added significance from the fact that on the map by Foster found at the Hy- 
drographie Office the land mapped at a distance of 50 or more miles bears a strong 
resemblance to Palmer Land. This is unmistakable, though it was necessary to shift 
the coast for this purpose. 

It thus appears that Foster had been neither ‘‘coasting along a tract of land,’’ 
nor had made a landing at his ‘‘Cape Possession.’’ It is thus easy to understand why 
the Admiralty should have decided not to publish his map. The surprising thing is 
that they should have permitted the publication of his statement, even though Lieu- 
tenant Kendall had already given out much the same material. 

If by the Admiralty Foster has been made to take the blame for ‘‘ Hughes Bay,’’ 
some compensation has been afforded him in the names put upon the map by that body. 
The highest mountain on Smith Island (about 8000 feet) they named Mount Foster, 
though this had been named Mount Pisgah, and the island Mount Pisgah Island, by the 
Stonington sealers as long ago as 1820. Port William or Yankee Harbor also, dating 
from the same year and given by the Stonington sealers, the Admiralty named Port 
Foster, though it had been discovered by Palmer in 1820. 

133 “At noon we were in front of Cape Possession; we wished indeed to recover the cairn left by 
Foster in 1829, but unfortunately the jagged rocks rendered all research of this nature very difficult. 
Matha and Rey who desired to search managed to debark with much difficulty because of the surges and 
returned on board at 4:30 o’clock”. {J. B. Chareot, Le “Francais” au Pole Sud, Flammarion, Paris, 1906, 
p- 323.) 

This report is supplemented in Charcot’s later volume: 

“Next she (the Francais) sailed up De Gerlache Strait again ... and secondly Hoseason Island, 
where we were unable to discover the cairn left by Foster, although we landed at the same point as he”. 
(Charcot, the Voyage of the “Why Not?”, English translation by Philip Walsh, Hodder and Stoughton, 
London, no date given but 1910, p. 54.) 


134 See W. H. Hobbs, Conditions of Exceptional Visibility within High Latitudes as a Result of 
Superior Mirage, Ann. Assoc. Amer. Geog., vol. XX VII, 1937, pp. 229-240. 
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MAP FROM OFFICIAL REPORT OF CHANTICLEER 
EXPEDITION BY WHB. WEBSTER, LONDON, 1/874. 


ORIGINAL MAP ENLARGED 
THREE TIMES 


DECEPTION I. 


KENDALL /829, WITH 
CHCHECK EQ) 
p 
AN 
KLOSIT/ON OF CAPE POSSESSION E TL 
gH 


ACCORLING TO WEBSTERS TEXT. 


| H 


112% JAN. Z WITH FINE CLEAR WEATHER, WE WERE COASTING ALONG + 
TO THE SOUTHWARD OF THE SOUTH SHETLAND GROUL 
THIS LAND HAD BEEN SEEN BY US FCR SEVERAL D, 
TO BE OF CONSIDERABLE EXTENT, MOUNTAIIVS 
ATF ANY RATE /S THE SOUTHERNMOST LAND KNON 


(622. J4N.5. IN THE COURSE OF THE FOLLOWING AFTERNOON (JANG), A 
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PALMER’S CRUISE IN THE ANNAWAN IN 1829-1830 


In the years 1827 and 1828 a strong effort was made, fathered by New England 
South Sea skippers and promoted especially by Captain Edmund Fanning and J. N. 
Reynolds, a scientist of the day, to induce the Congress of the United States to send to 
the Antarctic a national naval exploring expedition. The objects stated were to search 
for lands which passing ships had reported, the location of which was not definitely 
known, and which were in consequence a menace to navigation; and to search for lands 
in still unvisited waters. 

In May of 1828 the House of Representatives passed a Resolution requesting the 
President of the United States to send a small naval vessel to the Pacific Ocean and 
South Sea for the purpose of examining the ‘‘coasts, islands, harbors, shoals and reefs 
of those seas and to ascertain their location and description’’. The sloop of war Pea- 
cock was ordered to be fitted out for the purpose, and money was tentatively provided 
to purchase Captain Benjamin Pendleton’s brig Seraph as a provision ship. 

The upset in the national elections of that year, which brought the southern Demo- 
crat, Jackson, and his followers to Washington to replace John Quincy Adams and his 
northern supporters, had the effect of nullifying the plans already made. Congress 
now refused to go ahead with plans for the expedition, and as a rebuff the Stonington 
men—Kdmund Fanning, N. B. Palmer, and Benjamin Pendleton—decided to fit out an 
Antarctic exploring expedition at their own expense. 

The three vessels which they provided for the purpose were the Annawan, Captain 
Nathaniel Brown Palmer, the Penguin, Captain Alexander C. Palmer, and the Seraph, 
Captain Benjamin Pendleton. The Annawan was made flagship of the expedition. 
Scientists who accompanied the expedition were J. N. Reynolds, Dr. James HKights of 
Albany and J. F. Watson. 

To finance the enterprise in part the ships first visited the South Shetland Islands 
and secured moderate cargoes of sealskins. Our knowledge of their cruises is some- 
what scanty and is derived from several sources.” 

The Annawan arrived at North Port Hatchet Bay, Staten Island (Cape Horn), 
January 5, 1830, and found the Penguin there awaiting it. On January 14th the two 
vessels sailed together for Elephant Island, where for about a month they prosecuted 
sealing. They then sailed through the South Shetland group, stopping at various 
places for scientific study, as we learn from the account by Dr. Eights. The two ves- 
sels left the South Shetlands February 23, 1830, and sailed westerly in search of the 
two islands described by Captains Swain and Macy and supposed to exist there. The 
southern summer was by now about spent, and snow storm followed snow storm. Ice 
formed in masses on deck and in the rigging and so fast that the crew were obliged 
to cut it away in order to prevent foundering. In spite of these hard conditions the 
two brigs covered the region between the parallels of 52° and 62° 33’ S and the 

5 Kdmund Fanning, Voyages Round the World, ete., New York, 1833, pp. 499, 5 pls. (pp. 478-491). 
John R. Spears, Captain Nathaniel Brown Palmer, pp. 111-129. Notes of Captain Alexander Palmer. 
James Eights, Deseription of a New Cretaceous Animal, ete. (including Remarks on the New South Shet- 
land Islands), Trans. Albany Institute, vol. II (July 10, 1833), pp. 58-69. See also John M. Clarke, The 
Reincarnation of James Eights, Antarctic Explorer, Sci. Monthly, vol. II, 1916, pp. 189-202; also Jour. d. 
Voyages, II Sér., vol. II, 1830, p. 229, and Revue des Deux Mondes, 1830. 
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meridians of 61° and 103° 3’ W, but without finding the supposed islands. No land 
whatever was discovered. On March 19th they gave up the search. 

The Seraph, Captain Pendleton, which had failed to connect with the other vessels, 
also sailed later under much the same hard conditions in search of the same islands, 
but likewise without positive results. 


BISCOE’S DISCOVERIES AND “GRAHAM LAND” 


John Biscoe, a master of the Royal Navy, though at the time like Weddell retired 
and engaged in the profitable sealing industry, was in 1830 sent out to the South Seas 
by the Enderby’s in the brig T'ula with the cutter Lively in company. He made im- 
portant discoveries and was the first (in 1831) to make landfalls in the African sector 
of the Antarctic continent, though Palmer had anticipated him by eleven years by 
making landfalls in the American sector. Neither of these explorers knew that they 
had discovered land upon a continent, though it was generally so assumed. The proof 
of this was supplied by Wilkes in 1840 when he made landfalls throughout some 1500 
miles of coast, and by Ellsworth in 1936.’ 

Continuing his voyage from the African sector, Biscoe in 1832 entered the Amer- 
ican sector from the west near the Antarctic circle. There he found land about mid- 
way between the discoveries of von Bellingshausen and Palmer, both made twelve 
years earlier. Biscoe first discovered the land from a great distance, and on February 
16th ascertained it to be a large island which has been named Adelaide Island, the 
ship’s position being latitude 67° 1’ S and longitude 71° 48’ W. On the same day a 
chain of small islands was discovered ‘‘lying EK. N. E. and W. S. W., and fronting a 
high continuous land since’ called Graham’s Land’’."** 

Because Biscoe’s discoveries were important, but even more because their im- 
portance has been greatly exaggerated in the interest of exploiting a new name to 
replace Palmer Land on the charts, the summarized log of the Tula is for this area 
reprinted complete: 

“On the 12th February, in lat. 66° 27’ S., long. 81° 50’ W., many birds were again seen 
(albatrosses, penguins, Cape pigeons, &e.) with several hump and finned-back whales; and no 
fewer than two hundred and fifty ice-islands were counted from the deck. On the 15th land was 
again seen, bearing K. 8. E., but at a great distance; the latitude being then 67° 1’ S., long. 
71° 48’ W.; and sail was made to close it. On the following morning, it was ascertained to be 
an island, and called Adelaide Island, in honour of her majesty: and, in the course of the ensuing 
fortnight, it was further made out to be the westernmost of a chain of islands, lying E. N. E. 
and W. 8S. W., and fronting a high continuous land, since called Graham’s Land, which Captain 
Biseoe believes to be of great extent. The range of islands has been also since called Biscoe’s 
Range, after the discoverer. 

“Adelaide Island has a most imposing and beautiful appearance, with one high peak shoot- 
ing up into the clouds, and occasionally appearing both above and below them, and a lower 


136 William H. Hobbs, Wilkes Land Rediscovered, Geog. Rev., vol. XXII, no. 4, Oct. 1932, pp. 
632-655, map. W. L. G. Joerg, op. cit. 

137 Ttalies not in the original. 

138 Recent Discoveries in the Antarctic Ocean, From the Log-Book of the Brig Tula, Commanded by 
Mr. John Biseoe, R. N. Communicated by Messrs. Enderby. Read 11th February, 1833. Jour. Roy. 
Geog. Soc., London, vol. IIT, 1833, pp. 105-112. The portion referring to the American sector is pp. 
110-112, the above citation pp. 110-111. Full log in Antarctic Manual, pp. 330-333. 
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range of mountains extending about four miles, from north to south, having only a thin covering 
of snow on their summits, but towards their base buried in a field of snow and ice of the most 
dazzling brightness, which slopes down to the water, and terminates in a cliff of ten or twelve 
feet high, riven and splintered in every direction to an extent of two or three hundred yards 
from its edge. At a distance of three miles no bottom could be found with 250 fathoms of line; 
and round all the islands the depth of water was considerable. One, called Pitt’s Island (in 
lat. 66° 20’ S., long. 66° 38’ W.), has many bays; and forms, with the main land behind, a 
good harbour for shelter, but the bottom is rocky. No living animal was found on any of these 


islands; and not many birds, although only a few miles to the northward they were very 
numerous. 


“On the 21st February, Captain Biscoe succeeded in landing on what he ealls the main- 
land, and took formal possession of it: the highest mountain in view being called Mount William, 
after his Majesty; and the next, Mount Moberly, in honour of Captain Moberly, R. N. The place 
was in a deep bay, ‘in which the water was so still, that could any seals have been found, the 
vessels could have been easily loaded, as they might have been laid alongside the rocks for the 
purpose. The depth of water was also considerable, no bottom being found with twenty fathoms 
of line almost close to the beach; and the sun was so warm that the snow was melted off all the 
rocks along the water-line, which made it more extraordinary that they should be so utterly 
deserted’. The latitude of Mount William was determined to be 64° 45’ §S., long. 63° 51’ W. 

“Captain Biscoe, after this, repaired to the South Shetland Islands, where he was driven 
ashore, lost his rudder, and very narrowly escaped shipwreck; and, after touching at the Falk- 
land Islands, near which he again parted company with the Lively, proceeded to St. Catha- 
rine’s in Brazil, where he learned her total loss on Mackay’s Island (one of the Falklands) ; the 
crew, however, having been saved, and brought away by a Monte Video cruiser. He thence 
returned home; and the following general observations may properly conclude this abstract of 
his log.” 

With only the log of the vessel preserved, the track of the Tula is unknown, and 
that supplied with the Royal Geographical Society article was of necessity general 
only, but probably as nearly correct as could be made under the circumstances (PI. 
XXIV, upper right). 

Almost simultaneously with the appearance of the article in the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society (read February 11th, 1833, but printed as the last article 
for that year), there appeared an Admiralty map of the South Atlantic region which 
likewise named the American sector of the Antarctic continent with capital letters 
centrally placed ‘‘Graham’s Land 1832’’. This map, however, unlike the R. G. 8S. 
map which had used the Palmer Land coast much as mapped by Palmer, made use of. 
the imaginary ‘‘Hughes Bay’’. Here the legend ‘‘Palmer’s Land”’ was as in earlier 
maps made strictly local, printed in capital letters crowded against the south shore 
of the fictitious ‘‘Hughes Bay’’ (Fig. 5). 

These two maps, both appearing in 1833, thus indicated that British authorities 
had by that time decided to abandon as a failure the propaganda to establish ‘‘ Trinity 
Land’’ as a substitute for Palmer’s Land, and to set up a new name on the basis of 
the prestige of Biscoe’s excellent exploration,’ notwithstanding the fact that it had 
been made twelve years later than Palmer’s. The reaction to this of atlas makers is 
very interesting, as is indicated by the following table and by Pl. XXIV. Moreover, 
since later exploration for more than sixty years was to be largely limited to the still 
unknown eastern coast, the Pls. XXV and XXVI may profitably be consulted with 
this in view. 


139 Quite in contrast with the sorry performances of Bransfield, Weddell and Foster. 
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MAPS COPIED FROM BISCOEF’S MAP OF 1833, BUT NOT INCLUDING THOSE 
WHICH UTILIZED THE LATER DISCOVERIES BY 
D’URVILLE AND ROSS 


Date Editor and Place of Publication Library Where Found 
1833 Hydrographie Office, London Hydrographic Office, London 
(Uses Hughes Bay where R. G. S. uses Palmer Land 
coast, but ineludes name Palmer’s Land with Graham 
Land for the entire peninsula.) 


1835 Grossier, Paris Justus Perthes, Gotha 
(Shows details of Palmer Land) 
1835 Liitke, Paris Congress 
(Shows “Iughes Bay” and Terre de Graham alone) 
1835 Bradford, London do 
(Shows “Hughes Bay”) 
1836 Smith, London do 
(Names Palmer’s Land and Graham Land) 
1836 Duperré, Paris Justus Perthes, Gotha 


(Replaces Graham Land by Terre de Gherrit and aseribes 
its discovery to Palmer) 


1836 Andriveau-Goujon, Paris Société de Géogr., Paris 
(Names Te. de Palmer & Te. de Graham equivalent) 

1837 D’Urville before sailing (Pl. XXIV) Bull. Soe. Geog., Paris 
(T. Graham & T. de Ja Trinité) 

1839 Dufour, Paris Bibl. Natl., Paris 
(Makes entire area Te. de la Trinité) 

1840 Monthly Chronicle, London Am. Antiq. Soe., Worcester 
(Makes continent Palmer’s Land, no Graham Land) 

1841 Goodrich, Boston Yale University 
(Calls continent “Trinity or Palmer’s Ld.”) 

1842 Lapie, Paris Soe. de Géogr., Paris 
(T. Graham and T. de la Trinité equivalent) 

1844 Bineteau, Paris Bibl. Natl., Paris 
(Shows T. Graham, T. Palmer & T. de la Trinité) 

1845 Wilkes, Washington r University of Michigan 
(Makes continent Palmer’s Land) 

1851 Nicoleisen, Berlin Justus Perthes, Gotha 


(Makes two parts, Graham’s Land and Trinity Land) 
OFFICE CHANGES IN MAPS 

The British authorities of the Admiralty and of the Royal Geographical Society, 
having offered contrasted maps of the American sector of the Antarctic within the 
year 1833, and the former having offered two choices, the most hopeless confusion re- 
sulted. The false ‘‘Hughes Bay’’ was to plague geographers for a half century, or 
until the explorations by Dallmann, Larsen, De Gerlache, and especially Charcot, had 
revealed the facts. 

Based upon the reaction of atlas-makers to the ‘‘Hughes Bay’’ map, it seems to 
have been realized that the explorations of Biscoe had been overworked through ig- 
noring all earlier explorations within the sector and giving a new name" to the entire 


4° The name Graham Land was given, though apparently not by Biscoe, to honor not an explorer, 
but Sir James Robert George Graham (1792-1861), whose unpopularity was wide, though he was at the 
time the head of the Admiralty. Mill, the leading British authority, has written of him: “The troubled 
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American sector. Methods were therefore taken to bolster the Biscoe explorations. 
What might perhaps be called ‘‘official corrections’’, of which there were several, 
were made in the track of Biscoe’s ship, so that if he had made not one but all of them, 
he might have viewed pretty much the entire west coast of this Antarctic land. 
Photographic methods permit of bringing these several attempts to a common scale 
and superimposing for comparison, as has been done in Fig. 7. One should compare 
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Fig. 7. British Admiralty Office changes in Biscoe’s Track and in Graham Land. 


especially the later track supplied by the Royal Geographical Society with the original 
one. This later track is from the map sponsored by Sir Clements Markham, the 
Society’s President, prepared to furnish the First Scott Antarctic Expedition with 


career of this unpopular statesman lives unenviably in common memory in England because as Home See- 
retary he ordered Mazzini’s letters to be opened at the post office and communicated to the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. In Scotland his high-handed proceedings in connection with the ecclesiastical difficulties which 
led to the Disruption of the National Church in 1843 are not yet forgotten.” (H. R. Mill, Siege of the 
South Pole, 1905, p. 162.) Graham became First Lord in November, 1830 and served until 1834. 
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all known pertinent material, but from which the work of the American explorers, in- 
cluding Palmer and Wilkes, was excluded.’** This track leaves the Tula apparently 
wrecked at the southwestern entrance to the then newly discovered Gerlache Channel, 
but permits of the view that the ship might have passed through it and so forestalled 
the Belgica expedition. Biscoe’s log of course shows that he went far more directly 
to the South Shetland Islands (ante, p. 55).* 

Despite these changes, accomplished by clever pencil work, which began when Sir 
James Graham was in charge of the Admiralty, the northern coast of Graham Land 
was not reached by Biscoe. This, however, was remedied by A. G. Findlay in his Sail- 
ing Directions, published for the Admiralty by Laurie, who makes Biscoe’s ship come 
close to Foster’s Cape Possession off the north coast.'** 

It will not fail of observation that simultaneously with these changes in the track 
of Biscoe’s ship, the ‘‘Graham Land’’ coast is given a strait extension northward 
with a purely schematic coastline and passing into the long peninsula of Cape Cock- 
burn, by which ‘‘Hughes Bay’’, originally a deep bight wide open to the northwest, 
has been transformed into a bay open to the north with mandible-like arms at the 
entrance. So easy is it to change nature through clever pencil work. 


D’'URVILLE’S ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


As already stated, exploration of the western and northwestern parts of the 
American Antarctic sector stopped with Biscoe’s cruise, and it was not resumed for 
some decades. Hence the attitude of geographers interested in the preparation of 
commercial maps as respects the western and northwestern coasts of this Antarctic 
sector can be studied throughout this longer period (Pls. XXV and XXVI), as well 
as in the period 1833-1842 (Pl. XXIV). 

After testing out Weddell’s veracity in a futile attempt to follow his course into 
the Weddell sea, D’Urville sailed northwestward and passed close to the southern 
shores of Clarence and Elephant Islands. He then changed his course to the south- 


west and made landfalls in three places in what would be an extension of Palmer 
Land northeastward."“ 

41 The Antarctic Manual, Royal Geographical Society, London, 1901. 
volume. 

42 The Hydrographic Office of the British Admiralty issued on March 24, 1866, a special Ice Chart 
of the Southern Hemisphere to show the work of all Antarctic expeditions. Upon this map and in the 
legend beneath the engraved seal, there is given a list of the explorers with Palmer’s name omitted and with 
the date of Biscoe’s expedition dated back from 1832 to 1823. 

143 Ninth Edition, London, 1883, p. 305. 

144 Tn the log of the Hero Palmer had fixed the latitude of what would be the northern entrance to 
Orleans Channel as 63° 45’ 8. The coast on the Palmer-Powell map is about 25’ farther south in this longi- 
tude, and on the meridian of 58° it has about that latitude. D’Urville’s map gives close to this meridian the 
latitude 63° 30’, but at this point the coast pushes suddenly to the north for about 20’ and then turns east- 
ward again. To this new coast D’Urville gave the name Terre Louis Philippe, and to land seen off to the 
eastward the name Terre Joinville (Plate XXI, lower part). Now proceeding westward he named an 
island Astrolabe after his principal vessel and a group of islands Zs. Dumoulin after his surveyor. (Carte 
Contenant les Routes et les Reconnaissances des Corvettes l’Astrolabe et la Zélée dans les Regions Australes, 
levée at dressée par M. Vincendon-Dumoulin, L’ingenieur Hydrographe de la Marine, Janvier, Fevrier et 
Mars 1838.) 
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Maps that were made within the period 1837 to 1883 which took account of 
D’Urville’s discoveries of Louis Philippe and Joinville Lands, most of which show 


the false ‘‘Hughes Bay”’, are as follows (Pl. XXV): 


MAPS WHICH COPIED D’URVILLE’S MAP 


Date Editor and Place of Publication 
1837 D’Urville (before sailing) Paris 
(T. de Graham and T. le la Trinité) 
1838 Vineendon-Dumoulin, Paris 


(Palmer Land large, with subordinate Ts. L. Philippe 
and Joinville) 
1839 Dupetit-Thouars, Paris 
(T. de Graham and T. de Palmer, equal) 
After 1839 Dower, London 
(Graham, Palmer’s and L. Philippe Lds, equal) 
After 1839 Maury, Washington 
(Has no names) 
1842(?) Wyld, London 
(Graham’s Land, with subordinate Trinity or Palmer’s 
Ld and L. Philippe Ld) 
1843 Brué, Paris 
(Ts. Graham, Palmer, L. Philippe and Joinville, equal) 
1843(?) Knight, London 
(Graham and L. Philippe Lds, equal) 
1844-6 Geogr. Inst., Weimar 
(Graham’s, Palmer’s and L. Philippe Lds, equal) 
1848 Dufour, Paris 
(Whole area Ts. Australes, with Ts. Graham, Palmer 
and L. Philippe, all equal) 
1849 Dufour, Paris 
(Ts. Australes with parts Palmer, L. Philippe and 
Joinville) 
1851(?) Maury, Washington 
(Graham’s Ld. with subordinate Trinity or Palmer’s 
Ld and L. Philippe Ld.) 
1852 Wyld, London 
(Graham’s, Trinity or Palmer and Joinville Lds, equal) 
1853 Cox, London 
(Graham, Trinity and L. Philippe Lds, equal) 


1854 Wyld, London 

(Graham’s Land with subordinate Palmer Land) 
1855 Boudin, Paris 

(Graham, Palmer’s and L. Philippe Lds, equal) 
1857 Kiepert-Graf, Weimar 

(Palmer’s, Trinity and L. Philippe Lds, equal) 
1858 Veuillemin, Paris 


(Ts. de Graham, de Palmer and de L. Philippe, equal) 


Library Where Found 
Bull. Soe. Géog., Ser. 2, vol. 7 


Brit. Mus., London 


Justus Perthes, Gotha 
Am. Antiq. Soe., Worcester 
do 


Am. Geog. Soe. 


Staatbibl., Berlin 
Am. Geog. Soe., New York 
Yale University 


Bibl. Nat., Paris 


Am. Antiq. Soc., Worcester 


Congress 


Yale University 

Congress 

Yale University 

Am. Geog. Soc., New York 


Bibl. Natl., Paris 


Justus Perthes, Gotha 


This map is included in the great atlas of the expedition, but printed from the same plates it is also 
included as a folded sheet at. the end of volume II of the smaller ten-volume edition: Voyage au Pdéle Sud 
et dans l’océanie sur les Corvettes |’Astrolabe et la Zélée, exécuté par ordre du Roi pendant les Années 1837-— 
1838-1839-1840, sous le commandement de M. J. Dumont D’Urville, Capitaine de Vaisseau. Publié par 
Ordonnance de Sa Majesté. Histoire du Voyage par M. Dumont D’Urville, Paris, vol. II, 1842, map at end. 
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Date Editor and Place of Publication Library Where Found 
1865 Petermann, Gotha do 
(Alexander Land and Graham Land with smaller Louis 
Philippe Land) 


1866 Ice Chart, Admiralty, London Congress 
(Graham Land and subordinate L. Philippe Land) 
1868 Petermann, Gotha Justus Perthes, Gotha 


(Joinville and L. Philippe Lds with Graham Land in 
heavy type) 


1868 J. Imray and son, London Congress 
(Graham’s and Palmer’s Lds, large and Trinity Ld, 
small) 
1874 St. Martin, Paris Soc. de Géogr., Paris 


(Calls Antarctic “T. Graham et Palmer”, with T. L. 
Philippe subordinate) 


1875 Stieler Hand-atlas No. 11 Justus Perthes, Gotha 
(Graham Land, with Palmer Ld and L. Philippe Ld 
subordinate) 

1883 St. Martin, Paris Congress 


(T. Graham and subordinate Ts. Palmer, Trinity and 
L. Philippe) 
THE EXPEDITION OF JAMES CLARK ROSS 
Near the end of December in 1842 the British expedition in the ships Hrebus and 
Terror, commanded by Captain Sir James Clark Ross, R. N., was proceeding in a 
southerly course to the eastward of Clarence Island. When about a degree further 
south the course was changed so as to approach Joinville Land. When close in off 
the land, Francais Point was believed to be sighted off to the westward. Proceeding 
now to the south so as to explore the coast in that direction, Ross discovered a gulf 
which he named Krebus and Terror Gulf. This gulf had high land enclosing it to 
the southward and upon this land a mountain of estimated altitude 7000 feet was seen 
which was named Mount Haddington. (Pl. XXVI, upper left). 
To the northwestward at the bottom of the gulf he saw land which he took to be 
a part of the Louis Philippe Land of D’Urville.*? Snow Hill Island, Cockburn Land 
(afterwards Seymour Island) and Cape Seymour were named by Ross, though not 
entered upon his maps. Maps published by atlas-makers which make use of the Ross 
discoveries are shown in the following list and certain of them are reproduced on PI. 
XXVI: 


MAPS COPIED FROM ROSS AND OTHERS 


Date Editor and Place of Publication Library Where Found 
1843 Hydrographic Office, London Congress 

(Graham Land all with Trinity Ld and L. Philippe Ld 

subordinate) 
1844 Laurie, London do 


(Graham Ld, Palmer Ld, Trinity Ld and L. Philippe 
Ld are about equal) 
145 Captain Sir James Clark Ross, R. N., ete., A Voyage of Discovery and Research in the Southern 
and Antaretie Regions, During the Years 1839 to 1843, with plates, maps, and woodeuts; 2 vols., 1847, vol. 
II, Chapter XII, map opp. p. 329 and map at end. 
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Date Editor and Place of Publication Library Where _— 
1847 Admiralty, London do 


(Graham, Palmer and Trinity Lds, equal) 

1847 ‘D’Urville, Final Atlas 
(Terre de Palmer (Large), T. de la Trinité (very small) 
and T. L. Philippe (medium) ) 


University of Michigan 


n.d. Appleton, New York Am. Antiq. Soe. 
(Graham’s Ld and subordinate Joinville Ld) 
1847 Johnson, New York New York Public 


(Graham’s Ld. and subordinate Palmer’s and L. 
Philippe Lds) 


1854 ; Perry’s Squadron, Washington Congress 
(Graham’s Land and L: Philippe Ld subordinate) 
1855 Colton, New York Am. Geog. Soe. 
(Graham’s Ld. and subordinate Louis Philippe Ld) 
1857 Div. di Hidrog., Madrid Service Hydrographique, Paris 


(Tierra de Graham, all, with Ts. Palmer, Trinidad and 
L. Philippe subordinate) 

1868 Imray, London 
(Graham and Palmer’s Lds, equal. L. Philippe Ld 
subordinate and Trinity Ld very small) 


Congress 


Wilkes on his great expedition, though he came into the American sector, did not 
approach near enough to this Antarctic land to make original discoveries. On his 
map the coasts of this sector are copied from the latest British map (Pl. XXIV, bot- 
tom). In the Peacock, accompanied by the Flying Fish (Lieut. Walker), Lieutenant 
Hudson pursued a different course toward the southwest in an attempt to reach the 
Farthest South of Captain James Cook. These two ships were separated in a gale, 
but the Flyimg Fish attained a latitude of 70° + near Cook’s ne plus ultra of 71° 10’ 
(Hig. 8). 

SMILEY’S LETTERS 


As cited by Balch,'*® Captain William H. Smiley, master of an American sealing 
vessel, has in letters to Lieutenant Matthew Fontaine Maury'’ and to Lieutenant 
Charles Wilkes'** described cruises which he made in the South Seas. To Wilkes 
Smiley wrote: ‘‘Palmer’s land consists of a number of islands, between which he has 
entered and that the passages are deep, narrow and dangerous’’. Smiley doubtless 
had with him the Admiralty chart no. 1238 issued in 1839, since he sailed in 1841, and 
this chart, as we have seen, transposed and localized Palmer Land at the false bottom 
of Hughes Bay. If Smiley passed through Gerlache Channel as many have supposed, 
he indeed cireumnavigated the ‘‘Palmer Land’’ of his chart. Thus Palmer’s Land 
would be transformed into an island, or a group of islands, and this, due to the dis- 
covery of Gerlache Channel, whether by Smiley or others, would explain the origin 
of the Palmer’s Archipelago which soon began to appear upon maps. Smiley visited 
Deception Island where he recovered the self-registering maximum and minimum 

146 Antarctica, p. 186. 


147 Explanations and Sailing Directions to Accompany the Wind and Current Charts, Washington, 
1851, pp. 287-293. 
148 Charles Wilkes, Narrative, ete., vol. I, pp. 144-145. 
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Fig. 8. Tracks of ships of the Wilkes Expedition near Palmer’s Land. 


thermometer which had been left by Foster thirteen years before. This thermometer 
showed the minimum temperature for the thirteen-year period to have been — 20.5° C. 

Among those who think that Smiley passed through Gerlache Strait are Arc- 
towski'” and Fricker.’ As Balch has pointed out, it is very much to be regretted 
that we have not recovered more from Smiley’s cruises. Starbuck’ gives data on 
Smiley’s cruises. In August, 1838, as we learn from him, Smiley sailed for the south 
Atlantic from Newport as master of the schooner ‘‘Sailor’s Return’’ and his ship was 
lost on Cape St. Roque on October 11th of that year. In the following year he again 
sailed from Newport, this time on March 30th for the south Atlantic in command of 
the 66-ton schooner Benjamin D’Wolf. He was on a sealing expedition, but the ship- 
ping news gives no record of his return. Again on July 14, 1841 Smyley sailed from 
the same port for the Atlantic in the 126-ton schooner ‘‘Ohio’’, and there is no further 
report. Searching the records at Newport I found in the Herald of the Times (New- 
port) of July 22, 1841 under the heading Port of Newport: ‘‘Cleared, 15th Schr. Ohio, 

49 Henryk Arctowski, The Antarctic Voyage of the “Belgica” during the years 1897, 1898 and 1899, 
Geog. Jour., vol. XVIII, 1901, p. 368. 

150 Dr, Karl Fricker, The Antarctic Regions, London, 1900, p. 118. 

151 Alexander Starbuck, History of the American Whale Fishery from its Earliest Inception to the 
Year 1876, Waltham, Mass., 1878, pp. 352, 362, 380. 
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Smiley, S. Atlantic and Indian Oceans’’. Also in an old serapbook of J. S. Richard- 
son which was found in the library of the Newport Historical Society there is a elip- 
ping from some newspaper headed Record of Newport Ships signed C. L. S. under 
which is found: ‘‘Schooner Ohio, a beautiful vessel of 120 tons purchased at Baltimore 
for whaling and sealing at the South Shetland Islands and Patagonia; sailed in July, 
1841 and never returned home’’. 

It thus seems likely that the Ohio was wrecked somewhere in the South Seas after 
the letters were sent by her commander to Maury and Wilkes. 

Indefinite as were the reports on the movements of Smiley, the statement that he 
had sailed around ‘‘Palmer’s Land’’ seems to have been responsible for the gap intro- 
duced on the maps to separate Palmer’s Land from ‘‘Graham Land’’ (see Pls. XXIV 
and XXV). 

DISCOVERY OF GERLACHE CHANNEL IN 1873 


Following the expeditions of D’Urville and Wilkes, no expeditions were to enter 
the American sector of the Antarctic for several decades. A survey which has in- 
cluded examination of the large collections of maps in northern Europe and in the 
United States shows that from 1821 to 1860 the name Palmer Land applied cither to 
the entire land area or some part of it, has been used 41 times, Graham Land similarly 
15 times, and the false ‘‘Trinity Land”’ 31 times. 

After the lapse of thirty years, exploration within the American sector of the 
Antarctic was.resumed, and now for the first time by a German. This was the cruise 
of the Gronland, Captain Dallmann, sent out by the Polar Navigation Society of Ham- 
burg"’* in the years 1873-1874, largely as a result of the stimulation of Dr. Neumayer.’™ 

The geographical results of this expedition were first exhibited by the inset map 
on the Antarctic hemisphere map of Stieler’s Hand-atlas, edition of 1875.’ The 
cruise of the Gronland was made largely within the area of Bransfield Strait with the 
important result of revealing the non-existence of ‘‘Hughes Bay’’. 

Dallmann sailed through the broad northeastern entrance of Orleans Strait, and 
this he named Dallmann Strait (See Fig. 9). He then apparently turned north and 
cut off from the mainland the ‘‘Trinity Land”’ of the map, without realizing that there 
was no land at all where the name ‘‘Trinity Land”’ had been. 

Next turning west and then south, as shown by the new names upon his map, 
Dallmann made the western part of the Admiralty’s ‘‘Palmer Land’? into an island, 
which he still called ‘‘Palmer Land’’ despite the further discovery of Bismarck Strait. 
Owing perhaps to unfavorable weather conditions, Dallmann did not check on sun 
observations as often as would have been desirable, and there has in consequence been 
some question whether his Bismarck Strait is the western entrance to the later-named 
Gerlache Channel, or a bay to the south of it. The Belgica expedition officially held 
the latter view, but Charcot held to the former. 


152 Polarschifffahrts-Gesellschaft in Hamburg. 

153, Neumayer, Die Erforschung des Siid-Polar-gebietes, Zeitsch. d. Ges. f. Erdkunde, Berlin, vol. 
XVII, 1872, pp. 120-170. Also Nature, vol. VII, 1872-73, pp. 21-23, 62-66, 138-140. 

154 Also edition of 1881. See also Pet. Mit., vol. XXI, 1875, p. 312. 
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The islands off the mouth of Bismarck Strait Dallmann named Kaiser Wilhelm 
Islands. North of the strait he gave many names to small features, including Dall- 
mann Bay which he made too large. 

Dallmann thus accomplished a great service to geography in revealing the falsity 
of the whole combination ‘‘Hughes Bay’’—‘‘Trinity Land’’ of the British Admiralty 
chart (Fig. 9). Friedrichsen complains that the Admiralty never recognized the Dall- 
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Fig. 9. Discoveries of Dallmann in 1873-74 according to Friedrichsen. 


mann discoveries and ignored all his names,’* but it was perhaps hardly to be 
expected that discoveries which so clearly disclosed the hoax of Admiralty maps 
originating in the period 1828-1833 would be recognized. This action of the Admiralty 
merely delayed the full revelation, which came with the expeditions of Larsen, the 
Belgica and Chareot. Charcot recognized the name Bismarck Strait, and the Dall- 
mann names are on the Friedrichsen map to show Larsen’s discoveries, but otherwise 
they have generally disappeared. The quite absurd personal interpretations printed 

89 “Leider haben die Dallmann’schen geographischen Ergebnisse bisher (1895 W. H. H.) bei der 
englischen Admiralitit keine Beachtung gefunden, denn nirgends ist ihrer auf Admiralititskarten Erwih- 


nung gethan”, Begleitworte zur Karte des Dirck Gherritz-Archipels, Mit. d. Geog. Ges. in Hamburg, 1891- 
2, 1895, p. 301, Plate VIT. 
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upon Friedrichsen’s map, as concerns the mainland to the south, for which Dallmann 
cannot be held responsible, no doubt had much to do with this result. 

In 1892-93 Dr. W. S. Bruce, later to become famous as an Antarctic explorer, 
accompanied by the artist, W. G. Burn Murdock, shipped to the Antarctic on the Dun- 
dee whaling barque Balena. They skirted the east coast of the American sector along 
the course of Ross as far as Seymour Island.’ 


LARSEN’S DISCOVERIES IN THE “JASON” 


In the southern summer of 1895-94 Captain C. A. Larsen on a sealing expedition 
for Christensen of Sandefjord, Norway, was able to push his way southward from 
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Fig. 10. Track of Larsen in 1893-94. 
156 W. G. Burn Murdock, From Edinburgh to the Antarctic, an Artist’s Notes and Sketches during the 
Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 1892-93, with a chapter by W. 8. Bruce, London, 1894, pp. 364, maps and 
illustrations. 
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the point where Ross’s explorations had ended near Seymour Island until he reached 
the southern latitude of 68° S.'°* Larsen discovered first the great bay, Larsen’s Bay, 
and then the long stretches of high land seen to the westward in the distance. These 
he named King Osear II Land and Foyn Land. 

As later to be shown, a broad plateau of floating shelf-ice fronts this land-mass 
for much of the distance, and as a consequence the shore mapped by Larsen is not 
very accurately laid out. It is, however, in general correct for a coast seen under such 
difficult conditions, so that the contribution of Larsen to Antarctic geography is an 
impressive one (Fig. 

THE BELGICA EXPEDITION 

The Belgica Expedition of 1897-1899 might be looked upon as the first Antarctic 
exploring expedition for sixty years, in fact since those of Wilkes and Ross, of which 
scientific research was a prime consideration and was at the same time well provided 
for. The Chanticleer Expedition of 1829 was hardly an exploring expedition and the 
Annawan Expedition was poorly equipped for scientific studies. The little Belgica of 
only 100 tons burden had on board a laboratory and a corps of four scientists. None- 
theless the expedition accomplished one very important piece of exploring. It made a 
thorough survey of the channel which had probably then been found by Smiley in 1842 
and later discovered by Dallmann as inlets for the northeastern entrance (Dallmann 
Strait) and the southwestern one (Bismarck Strait).’”’ 

After passing through Gerlache Strait, the Belgica cruised off the Biscoe Islands 
and the Graham coast, skirted the edge of the pack to near the 70th parallel of south 
latitude, where late in February, 1898, it became beset, and after drifting for over a 
year without seeing land, it was, not without much difficulty, at last got free in March 
1899. 

The expedition was given a complete set of the Admiralty charts and the 
volumes of the Challenger expedition, and much leniency was shown in treating the 
matter of the false ‘‘ Hughes Bay’’, which was allowed to expand into the entrance of 
the great Gerlache Strait and receive the name ‘‘ Hughes Inlet’’, though this was to 
disappear from later maps. 

From the official map by Lecointe, the second-in-command and the surveyor of 
the expedition, the name Palmer’s Land was removed from the coast, though it was 
retained for the off-shore archipelago. That section of the Antarctic coast which had 
been discovered by Palmer in 1820 and skirted in 1821, was indicated by an indefinite 

7 John Murray, Notes of an important geographical discovery in the Antarctic regions, Scot. Geog. 
Mag., vol. X, 1894, pp. 195-199, map. The Voyage of the “Jason” to the Antarctic Regions (Abstract of 
journal kept by Capt. C. A. Larsen), Geog. Jour., vol. IV, 1894, pp. 333-344, map. L. Friedrichsen, 
Begleitworte zur Karte des Dirck Gherritz-Archipel, Mit. d. Geog. Ges. in Hamburg, vol. X, 1895, pp. 299- 
305, map. The map is Friedrichsen’s and much at variance with Larsen. It is a purely personal and 
incorrect conception. The fullest account of this voyage (in the Norwegian language) is in B. Aagaard, 
Fangst og Forskning i Sydishavet, Gyldendal Norsk Forlag, vol. I, pp. 139-206, map at end. 

198 Apparently a similar cruise to either 66° or 68° was made by Palmer in the southern summer of 
1821-22. See ante, p. 32. 

159 Aretowski supports the British Admiralty in an unsuccessful attempt to deseredit Dallmann (Geog. 
Jour., vol. XVIII, 1901, p. 368). 
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dotted line marked ‘‘Région inexplorée en 1900’? (Pls. XXVII, upper part, and 
XXVIII). The southern coast of Gerlache Strait was named Danco Land after the 
member of the scientific staff who had perished on the expedition. 


NORDENSKJOGOLD’S EXPEDITION 


In the opening years of the twentieth century, international cooperation had been 
secured and five almost simultaneous expeditions went to the Antarctic—English, 
Scottish, Swedish, French and German—only two of which, however, the Swedish and 
the French, were concerned with the area under consideration. Both these expedi- 
tions wintered in the Antarctic, and were also the first, with the exception of the 
Belgica expedition, to carry out accurate surveys. 

The Swedish expedition, carried out in 1902-03, was led by Dr. Otto Nordenskjold, 
a nephew of Baron Adolf Erik Nordenskidld, with Gunnar Andersson the second- 
in-command, and with the veteran C. A. Larsen as skipper of the expedition ship 
Antarctic. The place selected for the winter station was Snow Hill Island south- 
east of Louis Philippe Land which had been seen by Ross in 1843. Because of dif- 
ficulties encountered with the ice and the loss of the expedition ship, the expedition 
was broken into three parties led by Nordenskjéld, Andersson and Larsen, and each 
of these parties made independent geographical discoveries. The ill fortune which 
had caused the separation was followed by exceptional good fortune in reuniting the 
parties, and all were soon after rescued by the Argentine gunboat Uraguay under 
Captain Irizar.’®° 

As a result of the explorations made by the three parties, the coast and off-shore 
archipelago to the east and southeast of Louis Philippe Land were mapped in detail; 
the coast between Louis Philippe Land and King Oscar Land of Larsen was studied 
and named Nordenskjold Land, and as a result of two sledging expeditions along shore 
to the southwest, it was found that the coast of King Oscar Land was fronted by a 
broad area of shelf-ice. This had been taken for land by Larsen on his expedition, 
and the coast had thus to be moved some distance to the westward (Pl. XXVII, lower 
part). 

In his technical report’ Nordenskjéld gave the fullest and much the best sum- 
mary of exploration within the American sector. Himself, neither American nor 
British and a distinguished geographer long interested in polar exploration, he was 
peculiarly fitted to undertake an impartial study of this great question. In this study 
Nordenskjéld restored the Palmer and Graham coasts for the sections seen by Palmer 

16° Dr. N. Otto G. Nordenskjéld and Dr. Joh. Gunnar Andersson, Antarctica, or Two Years Amongst 
the Ice of the South Pole, Macmillan, 1905, pp. 608, maps and illustrations. Otto Nordenskjéld and others, 
The Swedish Antarctic Expedition, Geog. Jour., vol. XXIII, Feb. 1904, pp. 207-220, map (Reprinted in 
Smithsonian Report for 1903, No. 1514, Washington, 1904, pp. 467-479, with Plate I). Otto Nordenskjéld, 
Antarctic Nature, Illustrated by a Description of North-west Antarctica, Geog. Jour., vol. 38, 1911, pp. 
278-289, map. O. Nordenskjéld, Die Schwedische Siidpolar-Expedition and Ihre Geographische Titigkeit, 
mit 3 Karten and 16 Tafeln, Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse der Schwedischen Siidpolar-Expedition 1901— 
1903, Bd. I, Lieferung 1, pp. 232. J. Gunnar Andersson, On the Geology of Graham Land, with plates 1-6, 


Bull. Geol. Inst. Upsala, vol. VII, 1906, pp. 19-71, maps and plates. 
161 Die Entwicklung, ete., pp. 32-72. 
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and Biscoe respectively. On the official map he uses Belgica Island for the off-shore 
archipelago, but in his narrative report he uses the expression Palmer Archipelago. 
CHARCOT’S VOYAGES 

Dr. Jean Charcot, distinguished French explorer, made two important expedi- 
tions to the American sector of the Antarctic, and like the Belgica and Swedish ex- 
peditions, the French expedition emphasized scientific observations. More than any 
other Antarctic explorer within this sector, Charcot brought order out of the chaos 
which had resulted from the Admiralty hoax of ‘‘Hughes Bay’’, which had made all 
maps for sixty years worse than useless so far as the northern coast of the sector 
was concerned. Our best modern maps are based on Charcot’s careful surveys. 

The first of Charcot’s two great expeditions was made in the years 1903-1905 in 
the Francais,’ and like the Belgica provided with auxiliary steam power. The 
scientific staff of the expedition consisted of an astronomer, a zoologist and botanist, 
a geologist and glaciologist, a meteorologist, with the director a surgeon and bacteri- 
ologist. The expedition wintered in the Antarctic, Wandel Island at the western 
entrance of Gerlache Strait being chosen for the winter station. The Belgica in its 
forced cruise southwest of the Gerlache Strait had been so far off the land as to Jearn 
nothing of the coasts, so that knowledge of the region was at the time Charcot entered 
it derived wholly from von Bellingshausen’s cruise in 1820 and Biscoe’s in 1832. 

In 1908 to 1910 Dr. Charcot carried out another cruise within the sector, this time 
in the three-masted barque Pourquois Pas?, like the Francais with auxiliary steam 
power. The second expedition cruised within Bransfield Strait and again along the 
west coast of the sector to the parallel of 70° S. When this cruise had been completed 
the materials for a modern map had been largely secured. 

The Admiralty’s ‘‘Hughes Bay’? map had been completely erased and its er- 
roneous coasts were no longer to be seen. South of the coast discovered by Biscoe, 
which terminated near the Antarctic circle, the coastline had been extended to about 
69° and named Loubet Land (the northern section) and Falli¢res Land. To the south- 
west of Alexander Land, an island, Charcot discovered land on the 70th parallel— 
Chareot Land (Pl. XXIX and PI. II, upper part). Recognizing that on the map by 
Palmer (the Palmer-Powell map of 1822) the peninsula there indicated represented 
what is now the group of islands off the shore, Charcot on his map represented Palmer 
Land and Palmer Archipelago, with Danco Land off the southern coast of Gerlache 
Strait, and Graham Land to the southwest between Danco Land and Loubet Land. 

ANTARCTIC FLIGHTS BY WILKINS AND THE SUPPOSED DISCOVERY OF 
“STEFANSSON STRAIT” 

In the southern summer of 1929 the era of flight exploration began for this sector 
of the Antarctic, though attempts had been made by Mawson to use a primitive type 
of aireraft within the Australian sector sixteen years before. 

Sir Hubert Wilkins, who had already carried out epoch-making exploration flights 
in the Arctic area, established his base on the ice within the harbor of Deception 

162 J. B. Chareot, Le “Francais” au Pole Sud, Préface par l’amiral Fournier, Flammarion, Paris, 
1906, pp. 486, map and illustrations. The Voyage of the ‘Why Not?’ in the Antarctic, The Journal of the 
Second French South Polar Expedition, 1908-1910, Hodder and Stoughton, pp. 315, illustrated. 
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Island. First employing skis, these were soon found unsuitable because of the bad 
condition of the snow covering on the ice, and wheels had to be employed on a specially 
prepared runway of combined land and snow-covered ice. 

The first long flight was made from this base in a direction a little west of south 
to beyond the 71st parallel of latitude."** Flying first over the Antarctic land in the 
position of the big ‘‘strait’’ of Palmer’s map of 1822 and over the Drygalski Bay of 
the south coast, Wilkins then skirted the shore as far as the south end of Foyn coast, 
taking numerous photographs in well-determined directions, and these have made it 
possible to improve greatly the map as it was then known from the explorations of 
Larsen and Nordenskjold. 

Having now reached the limit of already explored land upon this coast, Wilkins 
found the shore to continue in the same general direction to about 694° S, where there 
appeared to be a channel crossing through the land to the west coast, Casey Channel 
(Pl. XXX). Back of the northern half of this coastland there was a prominent range 
of mountains (Lockheed Mountains) with mountain glaciers descending to the sea. 
The southern part of this coast was named Bowman Coast. 

Beyond the Casey Channel the mountains were much lower and the land appeared 
to be broken up by deep depressions which were assumed to be channels, into a large 
island (Scripps Island) and smaller ones (Finley Islands); beyond which a wider 
depression thought to be a channel fifty miles in width was named Stefansson Strait. 
The land beyond this strait was taken to be the mainland of the Antarctic continent, 
‘‘Hearst Land’’, separated by Stefansson Strait from what now would be detached 
masses, an archipelago. 

Within this southern area, ne the general level of the land was much lower, 
the peculiar limitations of polar flight exploration were soon demonstrated. Whase 
exposed land and snow-covered areas are found together, the photographs provide 
excellent maps, except only that the elevation of the snow cover cannot be determined 
with any accuracy; and thus ice and snow-covered sea cannot be distinguished from 
low snow-covered land. 

Despite this handicap, it is difficult to overestimate the importance of Wilkins’ 
great flight, which alone made possible the exploration of the western coast of the 
unnavigable Weddell Sea. 

In the following year Wilkins was again within the same Antarctic area, but this 
time he confined his explorations to the western coast. His first flight followed the 
south coast of Gerlache Channel, and then the Graham Coast to latitude 644° S, where 
a transection of the land was made in a direction almost due east to the King Oscar 
Coast. On this transection a depression was discovered in this latitude (Richtofen 
Valley), which extended from the east coast two-thirds of the way to the west coast.’ 

On the British whaler William Scoresby with the airplane on board Wilkins then 
cruised to a position in latitude 74° S and long. 753° W, where a flight was started 

163 Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins, The Wilkins-Hearst Antarctic Expedition, Geog. Rev., vol. XIX, 
July 1929, pp. 353-386, map and illustrations. 

164 Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins, Further Antarctic Explorations, ibid., vol. XX, July 1930, pp. 357- 


388, map and illustrations. See also J. B. Chareot, “Charcot Land”, 1910 and 1930, ibid., pp. 389-396, 3 
figs. 
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southward and made to Chareot Land. The coast of this land was skirted throughout 
and proved to be that of an island with dimensions about fifty miles both in directions 
north-south and east-west. 


ELLSWORTH’S FLIGHTS OF 1935-1936 

After outstanding flights made in the Arctic with Captain Admundsen as co- 
leader, Lincoln Ellsworth carried out most important explorations in the Antarctic 
in the years 1935-36, operating from a base on Dundee Island within the strait between 
Louis Philippe and Joinville Lands.’ Ellsworth accomplished the trans-Antarctic 
flight and reached Little America by use of a new technique which was long overdue 
for inland-ice flying, that is, flying until visibility fails, then landing and waiting for 
good flying conditions before taking off to resume the flight. Upon this flight Ells- 
worth made in all three such halts, with an additional one when the plane was finally 
abandoned near the border of the shelf-ice and the journey continued by sledge to 
Little America. 

So far as the results of this flight relate to the American sector of the Antarctic, 
they are concerned with the east coast and with the great snow-filled east-west depres- 
sions discovered by Wilkins, including the fifty-mile wide Stefansson Strait, which 
was assumed by Wilkins to have transformed the American Antarctic sector into an 
archipelago. 

Kllsworth’s flight showed the Casey and Lurabee ‘‘channels”’ to be glaciers, and 
he flew for seventy or more miles over the Stefansson depression. As shown in the 
critical study of his photographs by Joerg,’ confirmed by Rymill,'” this is not a strait 
but a small inlet. A channel was found to lie east and southeast of Alexander I Island, 
which had been discovered by Bellingshausen on January 17, 1821, two months after 
the discovery of Palmer Land on November 18, 1820. 

No attempt has been made to follow the practice of map makers in utilizing the 
results of exploration on expeditions which are later than those of D’Urville and Ross. 
The number of atlases has been greatly increased and the practice has tended to be- 
come stabilized as regards the names used by the earlier explorers. On all official 
maps of the British government, as well as those prepared by the Royal Geographical 
Society to illustrate the reports on expeditions of the great Antarctic explorers of the 
twentieth century—Scott, Bruce, Charcot, Nordenskjéld, Drygalski, Shackleton, Maw- 
son, David and Amundsen—Graham Land has invariably been used for the entire 
Antarctic land mass of the sector. At least since 1827 the section of the peninsula 
which had been named Louis Philippe Land because of the discoveries of D’Urville 
has on all Admiralty charts been given the name ‘‘Trinity Peninsula’? (Pl. XXXT1, 

169 Tineoln Ellsworth, My Flight Across Antarctica, Nat. Geog. Mag., vol. LXX, July 1936, pp. 1-35, 
illustrations. The First Crossing of Antarctica, Geog. Jour., vol. LXX XIX, March 1937, pp. 193-213, map 
and illustrations. See also W. L. G. Joerg, The Topographical Results of Ellsworth’s Trans-Antarctic 
Flight of 1935, Geog. Rev., vol. XX VI, July 1936, pp. 454-462, illustrations. 

166W. L. G. Joerg, The Cartographical Results of Ellsworth’s Trans-Antaretie Flight, Geog. Rev., 
vol. XX VII, 1937, pp. 430-444, 16 figs., folding map. 

167 (F. D.), The British Graham Land Expedition, 1934-37, Geog. Jour., vol. XC, March 1937, pp. 
250-253. Also J. R. Rymill, British Graham Land Expedition, 1934-37, Part I, ibid., vol. XCI, April 1938, 
pp. 297-312, map and illustrations. See also ibid., June, 1938, pp. 508-532 and Southern Lights, 1938. 
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upper map) so that Danco Land and ‘‘Palmer Archipelago”’ are the only names that 
do not refer to supposed British discoveries. 

On the other hand, the United States Board on Geographic Names took action in 
1912, the result of which has been that on all official American maps printed since that 
time, the name Palmer Land has been used for the entire peninsula of West Antarctica. 
This includes particularly the charts issued by the Hydrographic Office of the Navy 
Department (Pl. XX XI, lower map), as well as many unofficial maps. By an error in 
printing, this decision of the Board was omitted from their sixth printed report, though 
contained in the fifth report. The United States Geographic Board, the successor to 
the United States Board on Geographic Names, by reason of the clerical error which 
resulted in the omission of the name from the sixth printed report, discussed the mat- 
ter at a meeting on October 25, 1937. The Board agreed informally that the omission 
of the 1912 decision from the sixth printed report having been an error of printing, the 
decision as printed in the fifth report was to be regarded as still in force. 
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